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STATE SUPERINTENDENT AND POPULAR EDUCATION.* 


BY E, E. HIGBEE, 


TIELDING to the courteous compulsion 
of your president, I consented to pre- 
pare a paper on the subject already an- 
nounced, although I should have been bet- 
ter satisfied, had he allowed me the pleasure 
of listening to some one among you, who, 
from longer service has gained more experi- 
ence, and would be, therefore, far better 
qualified to guide this discussion than I pos- 
sibly can be. 

Again, in as much as the work of a State 
Superintendent is, in very many ways, con- 
ditioned by the authority lodged in his 
hands—and this is different in different 
States—I have felt compelled to confine my 
remarks to what may be called the most 
general duties growing out of the office as 
such, irrespective of local limitations,—-duties 
which no doubt all Superintendents alike 
must feel themselves challenged to fulfil in 
their efforts to advance ‘‘ popular educa- 
tion.”’ 

PUBLIC SENTIMENT. 
UMBILDEN—EINBILDEN—FORTBILDEN. 


With us, the whole system of popular edu- 
cation is organized by law, and not left to 
the voluntary impulses of the various com- 
munities which make up the State. It must 
not be suppposed, however, that such im- 
pulses are to be set aside or neglected. 








* Address by State Supt. E. E. Hicper before the 
Department of Superintendence of the National Edu- 
cational Association at Washington, D. C., February 
13th, 1884, on “How a State Superintendent can best 
advance Popular Education.” 





The ‘‘thou shalt’’ of the law is without 
doubt categorically imperative, yet it is ad- 
dressed to a will that is essentially autonomic, 
and hence if it is to be something more 
than a mere abstraction, it must be met by 
the spontaneity of a free subject, which 
forms indeed the very element in which it is 
to make itself felt as something quite dis- 
tinct from mere outward blind force. Law 
itself can never be properly effective unless 
the individual will is ethically mediated to 
it as the expression of the general or uni- 
versal will. Without this the law will show 
itself arbitrary and tyrannical, and obedi- 
ence to its demands, only slavery. Public 
sentiment, therefore—the individual think- 
ing and willing of men in their social life— 
must be a matter of great concern to a State 
Superintendent. By virtue of his office, he 
should pay special attention to this, guard- 
ing and guiding it in his sphere, as best he 
can, and with ever watchful care. 

In various sections, he may find an 
awakened interest indeed, but an interest 
which fails to grasp the true purpose of 
popular education, serving to demoralize, in 
place of advancing, the whole work. The 
immediate needs of our natural existence 
assert themselves so strongly as to lead 
many men to make strenuous efforts to di- 
rect the work of popular education to 
merely local interests,—binding it to those 
special trades or industries which the neigh- 
borhood has come to regard as of highest 
practical moment. This interest, narrow 
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and one-sided, however popular it may be, 
he must strive to reform and transform, 
(umbilden, as the German has it). There 
can be no permanent or solid advance in 
popular culture while an interest of this 
kind is made to rule. What is needed, in 
our judgment, is, that parents and munici- 
palities come to see with some measure of 
clearness that the education of the young 
means vastly more than an apprenticeship 
to specific trades or industries, which, after 
all, are but instruments of life; that the as 
yet unformed character of the child demands 
a culture which shall give him the power of 
self-possession,—self-willing and self-think- 
ing,—enabling him tochoose with intelligent 
freedom his calling, and enter upon the per- 
sonal work of determining his own destiny. 

A State Superintendent can advance the 
work just specified by coming into direct 
communication with the popular life, to 
transform such one-sided and narrow in- 
terest as he may find prevailing. This he 
can do through the various opportunities 
which may come to him, or be made by him. 
In teachers’ associations, in county insti- 
tutes, in public addresses before gatherings 
of school-directors, or at dedication of 
school-houses, and through the public press, 
he can accomplish this, or aim, at least, to 
give a proper tone and tendency to public 
thought, that there may be no opposition to 
a training of the young which is liberal, 
and which can give them power to transcend 
their immediate environment of sense and 
sensuous appetites, and come into com- 
munion with the soul life of humanity in 
forms of reason and will, and find their own 
being joined in a common rational life with 
the thought and life of mankind. 

Time does not allow us to follow ont at 
greater length this important work of trans- 
forming a wrongly-directed interest in pop- 
ular education. 

Again: The Superintendent may find in 
certain sections an almost absolute indiffer- 
ence. Parents, impelled by natural in- 
stincts, will feed and clothe their helpless 
offspring, but then, with a strange selfish- 
ness, use their physical growth and strength 


as so much added family capital in the way 


of material pursuits. ‘They fail to see that 
this is but little removed from merely 
animal life. The school must be neglected 


for the plough. The hours of study must 
be spent in the mine or the factory. The 
‘spiritual life must be merged in mere car- 
nalities, and the child made almost a beast 
orathing. This interest, or rather want of 
proper interest, needs to be informed with 
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moral content (einbilden), that the children, 
as parts of the social organism, may have 
their rights assured to them,—that they may 
have free room and all proper aid for their 
own personal development. Parents owe 
this to their children, and the State owes 
this to its citizens. It is thought by many 
that a compulsory law here is what is de- 
manded. Such law, it is true, may remedy, 
in an external way, much of the evil of such 
indifference. But there is no compulsion 
so mighty as an intelligent love,—a moral 
sense of obligation interfusing the natural 
and instinctive impulses of parental life, 
and leading to a reverent regard for the 
personal development and perfection of the 
children. It is the duty, therefore, of a 
State Superintendent to use every effort to 
arouse a proper moral sentiment of this kind 
throughout such communities, to de-ani- 
malize them, so to speak, and awaken that 
inner compulsion of intelligent love, which 
will lead parents eagerly to seize all the 
educational means which are so universally 
at hand. 

Again: The Superintendent may find, as I 
am glad to say he will, throughout many of 
our States, a warm and sympathizing public 
sentiment already at hand. This he must 
intensify and advance, (fortbilden). 

Educational interests, as we all know, are 
so far removed from the ordinary material 
pursuits of life, and are carried forward with 
so little ostentation in the quiet retreats of 
our school-houses dotting the hill-sides and 
valleys of our land, that they demand a con- 
tinuous stimulus. The children are in most 
cases too young either to feel or to know 
their needs in this direction. Much less 
can they make these known to others in the 
way of challenging their attention. Hence 
without keeping the public sentiment alive 
in their regard through journals and con- 
ventions, such as this, and others of like 
character, throughout our various States, 
educational interest will be in danger of 
falling into the back ground, or of being 
overwhelmed by the flood of material pur- 
suits which is sweeping over the present age. 

Thus much, brief and imperfect, relative 
to Public Sentiment. 

LEGISLATION. 

I now call your attention to /eg?slation, 
as related to public sentiment. While, as 
has been intimated, legislation must pay 
proper regard to public sentiment so as not 
to be arbitrary and ineffectual, yet this 
public sentiment must be only the condition, 
not the ground of the law. What popular 
education instrinsically demands,—what its 
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true idea theoretically involves,—the true 
purpose or end which it has in view, this 
must be the ground motive governing all 
legislation in reference to it. 

I can refer to one point only pertaining 
to legislation, which, however, I regard as 
of very special importance at the present, in 
the way of advancing popular education. 
It is this, viz: that the estate of education, 
the /ehrstand, is fully codrdinate to say the 
least with any other estate of the govern- 
ment, and should be so recognized, not only 
by the several States, but by the general gov- 
ernment ttself. 

Why, on any rational grounds, should 
the element of national defense, the wehr- 
stand, involving in this country, the regular 
army and navy, and the organized militia, 
require more careful supervision and general 
management than the /ehrstand, involving 
the vast organization of the schools,—the 
inner spiritual defense of the Republic,—and 
reaching up into all the learned professions 
and technical institutes, and art associations, 
which characterize our modern civilization ? 

We are glad to say, that in the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania,—thanks to the pru- 
dent and effective work of the noble men, who 
following, at too late a period however, the 
example of Penn himself, organized this work, 
—the office of Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, is a distinctive part of the govern- 
ment itself, codrdinate with the other depart- 
ments of State administration. So should 
it be, not only in regard to the special ad- 
ministration of individual States, but also 
with the general government itself, opening 
the way for a more organic unification of 
this work throughout the Great Republic. 

Indeed, the work of popular education is 
becoming so massive and inter-state-like, 
and demands upon it are becoming so broad 
and national, especially when the large 
body of emancipated negroes are seeking, 
as their right, facilities for an emancipation 
more inward and spiritual than that already 
secured through the clash of arms and awful 
carnage of the battle-field,—and when also 
the large mass of uncivilized Indians, now 
almost a nomadic horde without any mind- 
culture except that which may be gained in 
war and hunting, are asking in behalf of 
their children, means of advance and culture 
which may make, at least, the coming twi- 
light of their vanishing race bright with 
some rays from Christian civilization,—the 
work of popular education, we repeat, is be- 
coming so massive and inter-state-like, and 
so many demands are challenging it, that the 
time is already at hand when the general 
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government ought to see the necessity of 
going beyond the organization of a merely 
subordinate bureau commission, to secure for 
it a proper oversight and management. 

Of course, in this country more than in 
any other, a vast amount of administrative 
work is done by voluntary associations ; and 
it is well that it so. But there is always 
danger that in work of this kind, divergent 
policies may so fasten themselves in the 
public mind as in the end to arouse irrecon- 
cilable differences which disharmonize, 
and retard and cripple the general work in 
hand. This has been felt already in the re- 
lation between our elementary training and 
our higher academies, and colleges, and 
universities. It is, in my judgment, very 
important, therefore, that in our newly 
erected States, there should be such legisla- 
tion in regard to public instruction as shall 
unify at the very start, the whole movement, 
and thus avoid the very antagonisms and 
difficulties which have been felt in our older 
States, growing out of the relation, or rather 
want of relation, between the’legally organ- 
ized education and that which is carried 
forward mainly by voluntary associations 
not under the regulation of State laws. 
Hence, for our newer States, and for our 
Territories, rapidly developing in resources 
and population, and already standing on 
the verge of fully organized States, and for 
the large mass of uncivilized Indians, and 
the larger mass of illiterate Negroes in the 
South, a genera/ supervision and manage- 
ment is demanded; and there should be at 
hand a general officer, or Minister of Edu- 
cation, whose reports should come before 
the Congress, opening the way for that in- 
telligent legislation, which the /ehrstand, or 
the general estate of education in this Great 
Republic requires. 

Much has been done already by the effi- 
cient labors of the present Commissioner of 
Education; and I feel sure he will not re- 
gard it as at all offensive that I have urged 
a larger grant of power, and a closer organ- 
ized relation of such general work to that 
carried forward through the various States 
and Territories of the government. 


Other points have suggested themselves 
to my mind; but I fear I have already con- 
sumed too much time. Therefore, asking 
your friendly forbearance, if I have touched 
upon no topics which may elicit profitable 
discussion, I will close this paper, hastily 
written amidst the pressure of official busi- 
ness, assuring you of my zeal at least in the 
work, if it be not according to knowledge. 
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THE REMEDIES OF NATURE. 





FELIX L. OSWALD, M. D. 





YGIENIC pathology, or the plan of 
curing the disorders of the human or- 

ganism by the aid of the remedial agencies 
of nature, is founded on the fact that dis- 
ease is not only a wholly abnormal condi- 
tion, but that, within the years allotted to 
the individuals of our species, there is a 
strong healthward tendency in the consti- 
tution of the human system, which tendency 
does not fail to assert itself as soon as the 
predisposing cause of the disorder has been 
removed. In the treatment of consumption 
and scrofula, the principles of this theory 
have been generally recognized ; but I be- 
lieve that their application to the nervous 
diseases (asthenia, neurosis, chlorosis, hys- 
teria, nervous debility) is destined to effect 
a still greater reform in the present system 
of therapeutics. 

The study of biology is largely a study 
of hereditary influences. In the form and 
structure, in all the peculiar life-habits of 
each organic being, we can trace the out- 
come of ancestral transmissions, and, as a 
general rule, the persistence of such pecu- 
liarities corresponds to the length of time 
during which the influence of their causes 
was impressed upon the character of the 
species. The period of artificial civilization, 
even if considered as co-eval with the era of 
recorded history, is but a moment compared 
with the ages during whick man-like crea- 
tures, the ancestors of our domestic animals 
and the prototypes of our cultivated plants, 
existed in the warmer zones of our planet. 
After six thousand years of cultivation on 
parched hill-sides, the vine is still by prefer- 
ence a tree-shade plant. After many 


thousand generations of cats have been fed | 


and petted in daytime and neglected after 
dark, puss is still a night-prowler. Barn- 
yard fowl have still a predilection for thorny 
jungles, and in the plains of Russia the de- 
scendants of the mountain-goat climb wood- 
piles and cottage-roofs. In the constitution 
of all organic beings there is a tendency to 
revert to the original life-habits of the 
species. Biologists have long recognized 
the significance of that law, but its hygienic 
importance has hardly begun to be under- 
stood. For it implies not less than this: 
That the vital functions of every living be- 
ing are performed more easily and more 
vigorously under the conditions to which the 
constitution of its organism was originally 
adapted. A swamp-boa may subsist for 
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years in a dry board cage; eagles have been 
chained to a post for a quarter of a century, 
and lost the gloss of their feathers, their 
vigor, their courage, though not their lives. 
No drugs would cure the ailments of such 
captives; but restore them to their native 
haunts, and see how fast they will regain 
their native vigor! Their infirmities could 
not have been traced to any single cause, 
but were due to the combined influence of 
numerous unnatural conditions. 

A similar combination of abnormal cir- 
cumstances causes thousands of the perplex- 
ing complaints known as nervous diseases— 
nervous debility, langnor, want of vital 
vigor. The introduction of narcotic drinks 
is no sufficient explanation for the present 
increase of such disorders. Prince Piickler- 
Muskau describes an iron-fisted Arab chief- 
tain of Southern Tunis who, in his eightieth 
year, could manipulate a bow that would 
have nonplussed the champion of our arch- 
ery clubs, who undertook an expedition that 
kept him in the saddle for three days and 
two nights, and who could abstain from food 
for the same length of time, but always 
traveled with a skinful of moist coffee-paste, 
which he sucked and chewed like tobacco. 
West China mountaineers, able to contest 
the prize of any weight-lifting match or 
wrestling-bout, and of otherwise most abste- 
mious habits, can not subsist without a 
daily dose of the national beverage. No 
sensible person would maintain that such 
people owe their vigor to their narcotic tip- 
ples; no pathologist would deny that it de- 
prives them of part of their strength; but 
that its use alone could cause the premature 
decrepitude of. millions of Indo-Germanic 
invalids would be an equally untenable 
assertion. It is merely an additional factor 
in the multitude of unnatural habits that 
make up the misery of our modern modes 
of life. 

That our primogenitors passed their days 
among trees, is one of the few points on 
which Moses and Darwin agree; whether 
four-handers or frugivorous two-handers, 
they certainly were forest-creatures, and 
breathed an air saturated with elements of 
which the atmosphere of our tenement bar- 
racks is more devoid than the briny breeze 
of the ocean. Our lungs suffer for it; but 
not our lungs alone. Besides being the 
best pulmonary pabulum, oxygen isa nerve- 
tonic ; a forester, a hunter, a Swiss shepherd- 
boy, in a state of tubercular consumption, 
would be less exceptional phenomena than 
in a state of nervous fretfulness. A consti- 
tutional kind of good-humor sweetens the 
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hardships of the overtaxed peasantry of 
Southern Europe, as its absence certainly 
aggravates the misery of our factory-slaves. 
And it would be a mistake to suppose that 
only summer air. can exercise this nerve- 
soothing influence. Let a chlorotic girl 
take a sleigh-ride on a cold, clear winter 
day, or through a snow-storm; let her 
skate; give her a chance to get an hour’s 
out-door exercise even on drizzly or frosty 
days. The north wind may white-freeze 
her ear-tips, but it will restore the color of 
her cheeks, it will restore her appetite, her 
energy, and her buoyant spirits. Those 
whom necessity compels to limit their out- 
door rambles to the half-mile between home 
and shop, should let the night make up for 
the shortcomings of the day, and sleep—in 
dry weather, at least—with a wide-open 
window. Only a first experiment of that 
sort will necessitate the addition of a night- 
cap to one’s bedclothing ; and even nervous 
ladies will resist the temptation to cover up 
their faces, if they find how soon the wonted 
morning languor gives way to the influence 
of Nature’s restorative. Those who dislike 
to risk the discomfort of initiation before 
ascertaining the value of the remedy can 
make another test-experiment: After a sum- 
mer excursion, when fatigue and early 
rising enable anybody to sleep soundly in 
an open tent, the first few nights after re- 
turning home will be a favorable time for 
defying the night-air superstition and sleep- 
ing, perhaps with slight qualms of the old 
prejudice, but without the least bodily dis- 
comfort. on a balcony or in an open hall, 
with open windows on all sides. After a 
week, transfer the couch to the old air-tight 
bedroom, and note the result: All the next 
forenoon a queer feeling of discomfort, as 
after a prolonged exposure to the fumes of 
a smoky kitchen, will illustrate the differ- 
ence between natural and unnatural modes 
of life. To persons who have thus emanci- 
pated themselves from the delusions of the 
night-air dread, the atmosphere of a close 
bedroom is oppressive enough to spoil the 
night’s rest and bring on a relapse of many 
of the distressing concomitants of nervous 
insomnia. A slight elevation of the window- 
sash will remedy the evil, and we might ex- 
patiate upon the correlation between the 
nerve-centres and the respiratory apparatus 
of the human body, but the plain ultimate 
reason is that the organism has been restored 
to an essential element of its original exist- 
ence. 

Jacob Engel has a story of a splenetic 
student who composed his own funeral 





dirge, with a lugubrious list of the sorrows 
from which the anticipated demise would 
liberate his soul. On discovering the lyric, 
his father ordered him to excavate a gravel- 
bank for a family vault, as none of his rela- 
tives could be expected to survive his un- 
timely fate. The prescription proved a 
success. Want of exercise is, indeed, a most 
fruitful cause of nervous maladies. Our 
«Darwinian relatives, creatures so similar to 
us in the structure of every muscle, every 
joint and sinew of their bodies, are the most 
restless habitants of the woods. ‘‘ It makes 
one dizzy to watch the evolutions of the 
long-armed gibbons,’’ Victor Jacquemont 
writes from the Nerbudda; ‘the first one 
I saw made me think that he was suffering 
from an acute attack of St. Vitus’s fits, but 
I have found out that it is a chronic disease. 
They keep moving while the sun is in sight.”’ 
Savages alternate their wigwam holiday with 
periods of prodigious exertion, and an oc- 
casional mountain tour would atone for a 
good many days of city life, but hardly for 
weeks of sedentary occupation. Without at 
least one hour per day of active out-door 
exercise, no native strength of constitution 
can resist the morbific influences of stag- 
nant humors. Of the immortal soul’s de- 
pendence upon the conditions of the body 
there are few stronger illustrations than the 
psychic influence of narcotic drugs. A 
mere indigestion can temporarily meta- 
morphose the character of the patient, and 
all manner of symptoms ascribed to ‘‘ heart- 
disease,’’ aneurism, intestinal parasites, 
spinal or cerebral affections, are often sim- 
ply due to depraved humors and their re- 
action on the nervous system. By increas- 
ing the action of the circulatory system, 
physical exercise promotes the elimination 
of such humors, with their whole train of 
morbid consequences—chlorosis, tantrums, 
troubled dreams, and the nervous affections 
proper; restlessness and the want of vital 
energy. 

What amounts of ‘‘tonic’’ nostrums— 
keeping their promise of restoring the vigor 
of the system by producing a fever energy— 
would be thrown in the gutter, if the patient 
could be persuaded to try the receipt of 
Jacob Engel! ‘‘When I reflect on the im- 
munity of hard-working people from the 
effects of wrong and over-feeding,’’ says 
Dr. Boerhaave, ‘‘I can not help thinking 
that most of our fashionable diseases might 
be cured mechanically instead of chemically, 
by climbing a bitterwood-tree, or chopping 
it down, if you like, rather than swallowing 
a decoction of its disgusting leaves.’’ For 
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male patients, gardening, in all its branches, 
is about as fashionable as the said diseases, 
and no liberal man would shrink from the 
expense of a board fence, if it would induce 
his drug-poisoned wife to try her hand at 
turf-spading, or, as a last resort, at hoeing, 
or even a bit of wheelbarrow-work. Lawn- 
tennis will not answer the occasion. There 
is no need of going to extremes and exhaust- 
ing the little remaining strength of the pa- 
tient, but without a certain amount of 
fatigue the specific fails to operate, and ex- 
perience will show that labor with a practi- 
cal purpose—gardening, boat-rowing, or 
amateur carpentering—enables people to be- 
guile themselves into a far greater amount 
of hard work than the drill-master of a 
gymnasium could get them to undergo. 
Besides the potential energy that turns hard- 
ships into play-work, athletes have the 
further advantage of a greater disease-resist- 
ing capacity. Their constitution does not 
yield to every trifling accident ; their nerves 
can stand the wear and tear of ordinary ex- 
citements ; a little change in the weather 
does not disturb their sleep; they can di- 
gest more than other people. Any kind 
of exercise that tends to strengthen—not 
a special set of muscles, but the mus- 
cular system in general—has a proportionate 
influence on the general vigor of the nerv- 
ous organisms, and thereby on its patholog- 
ical power of resistance. 

For nervous children my first prescription 
would be—the open woods and a merry 
playmate; for the chlorotic affections of 
their elder comrades—some diverting, but 
withal fatiguing, form of manual labor. In 
the minds of too many parents there is a 
vague notion that rough work brutalizes the 
character. The truth is, that it regulates 
its defects: it calms the temper, it affords 
an outlet to things that would otherwise vent 
themselves in fretfulness and ugly passions. 
Most school-teachers know that city children 
are more fidgety, more irritable and mis- 
chievous, than their village comrades; and 
the most placid females of the genus 4omo 
are found among the well-fed but hard- 
working housewives of German Pennsyl- 
vania. 

That hard work in the factory does not 
lead to the same result is due to the con- 
trast between fresh and foul air; but also to 
the difference between sunshine and arti- 
ficial twilight. Light is a chief source of 
vital energy, and every deduction from the 
proper share of that natural stimulus of the 
organic process is sure to tell upon the well- 
being of every living organism. See the 
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difference between the vegetation of the 
scth side and the north side of the same 
mountain-range, the gradations in the stunted 
appearance of hot-house plants, house-plants‘ 
and cellar-plants, the gchromatism and 
strange deformities of animals inhabiting the 
waters of underground rivers. The direct 
rays of the sun seem to exercise many of the 
effects which the manufacturers of ‘ electric 
brushes’’ ascribe to the use of their con- 
trivances. 

The diet should be sparing, but not to the 
degree of being astringent, for chronic con- 
stipation and nervousness are always invari- 
able concomitants. There are many appe- 
tizing vegetable articles of diet of which a 
liberal quantum can be eaten without ex- 
ceeding the needs of the organism ; but here, 
more than elsewhere, it is of paramount im- 
portance to remember the chief rule of the 
peptic catechism: not to eat till we have 
leisure to digest. Vertigo, myopsis (visions 
of floating specks clouding the eye-sight), 
palpitation of the heart, and the indescrib- 
able irritations and discomforts of the suf- 
ferers from nervous disorders, can frequently 
be traced to the influence of after-dinner 
work—work, perhaps, requiring severe men- 
tal application, though the brain aches for 
rest—while about a million of American 
school-teachers and counting-house drudges 
still aggravate their misery by the use of 
tonic bitters in the United States, and of 
ginger-drops and chilé colorado in South 
America. Narcotic drinks are an equally 
fruitful source of nervous affections, and /ea, 
the chief culprit, is too often mistaken for a 
liberator. A cup of ‘‘good, strong tea’ 
relieves a nervous headache in exactly the 
same manner that medicated whiskey re- 
lieves the distress of a torpid liver; and the 
fact that the abnormal excitement is regu- 
larly followed by a depressing reaction would 
not undeceive the victim of the stimulant- 
delusion, if the repetition of the stimulation- 
process were not suré to impair the efficacy 
of the tonic, unless the dose is steadily in- 
creased. 

It is only after that increase has in vain 
been carried to an alarming extent, that the 
patient is apt to look for a less delusive 
remedy. And yet the sudden discontinu- 
ance of a long-wonted tonic will at first 
aggravate the distress to a degree that would 
overtax the endurance of most persons, and 
the trials of the transition period should 
therefore be mitigated by the influence ot 
some healthy stimulus—the diversion of a 
journey, or of an exciting and very pleasant 
occupation. Indigestible made dishes should 
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also be carefully avoided, and the gratitude 
of suffering thousands—both nurses and 
patients—awaits the philanthropist who shall 
give us a treatise on the art of preparing an 
appetizing dinner without the‘use of the 
frying-pan. Nervous people are extremely 
fastidious, especially in the choice of their 
solid food, and doubly so after the interdict 
of their favorite liquids ; yet asingle plateful 
of fried and spiced viands may bring on a 
relapse of the unhappiest symptoms, with 
the attendant mental affections of the poor 
followers of Epicurus who ‘ would be per- 
fect gentlemen if it were not for their tan- 
trums.’’ Spleen is a disorder of the nerves, 
rather than of the brain, and a large com- 
plexus of nerve-organs is situated in the close 
proximity of the stomach. The eel-stews 
of Mohammed II. kept the whole empire in 
a state of nervous excitement, and one of 
the meat-pies which King Philip failed to 
digest caused the revolt of the Netherlands. 
If hired girls had a vote in the matter, 
ladies of a certain temper would be restricted 
to a diet of attractive vegetables. 

In the homes of the poor, nervous afflic- 
tions are sometimes the result of insufficient 
sleep. After a sleepless night, the attempt 
to engage in labor of an exacting kind will 
lead to a fever of fidgets and nervous twitch- 
ings, and the same consequences may result 
from the habit of rising every morning be- 
fore Nature admits that the gain of the night 
has quite equalized the expenses of the fore- 
going day. But it is a true saying that we 
are not nourished by what we eat, but by 
what we digest, and that an indigestible 
meal is as bad as a fast-day. Nervous peo- 
ple should remember that unquiet sleep is 
not much better than sleeplessness, and that 
the blessing of a good night’s rest can be 
enjoyed only in a well-ventilated bedroom. 
With the largest possible supply of fresh air 
by day and by night, with sunshine, out-door 
exercise, and healthy food, the most obsti- 
nate nervous disorders can be gradually 
overcome ; the impediments yield, till the 
river of life flows with an unobstructed cur- 
rent: the body has been restored to the 
conditions of existence for which its organ- 
ism was originally adapted. 

Popular Science Monthly. 


— 
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To-mMoRROW! the mysterious, unknown guest, 
Who cries to me: ‘‘ Remember Barmecide, 
And tremble to be happy with the rest.” 
And I make answer: ‘‘I am satisfied ; 
I dare not ask; I know not what is best; 
God hath already said what shall betide.”’ 
Long fellow. 





LITERATURE OF TEACHING.* 





BY ANN SHARPLESS. 





T was years ago that I was for the moment 
startled by the words of a friendly inter- 
rogator—‘‘ Thou that teachest another, 
teachest not thou thyself?’’ And I think we 
all of us feel we have no right to our positions 
except as teachers taught. The mind that 
forms and feeds other minds must be itself 
a living, growing power. 

But what do we teachers need, to live and 
grow by? Ah, we need very much, a great 
variety of agencies and circumstances; but 
it is my place to deal with only one force 
(if, for the present, you will allow me to 
assume it to be a force) z.¢., the literature 
which has placed before us the observations 
and experience of other teachers, or of those 
who, like Herbert Spencer, give us the 
benefit of a glance at our profession from a 
point of view outside the circle. 

But there are teachers who question 
whether they can afford to spend time on 
this kind of literature, or who ignore it 
without questioning. The acquisition of a 
knowledge of the ,subject-matter to be 
taught is, in theireyes, the preparation 
needed. No one doubts the importance of 
this latter knowledge. Cases are rare of 
those who know too much of what they at- 
tempt to teach others. Perhaps we hear of 
teachers who do, but it seems to me the real 
difficulty in these cases is that their own 
abundant knowledge is not subordinated, 
and that /a/king takes the place of feaching. 

No doubt to you and to me it seems the 
opening to some trite remarks to speak of 
the importance in the educational field of a 
knowledge of mind and method, as well as 
matter, and I forbear to expand; but I 
think that any one who views education as 
‘‘the harmonious evolution of a human be- 
ing,’’ any teacher who allows himself to face 
patiently, steadily, courageously, the great 
problems which meet him as he endeavors 
to train his heart, mind, and body to their 
full perfection, must feel that a mere knowl- 
edge of the subjects taught does not make him 
sufficient for his work—must feel that he 
can ill afford to go on in his own way if 
there is a better—that he must not experi- 
ment on his charge, where results that are 
certain have already been determined. He 
becomes painfully conscious, too, that very 
close around him lie the limits of his own 

* Read at a meeting of the Friends’ Teachers’ As- 
sociation of Philadelphia, February gth, 1884. 
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capabilities. He is baffled by his own im- 
potency. He fails in his inspirations. 

The teacher who feels thus—the import- 
ance of his undertaking on the one hand, and 
and his own insufficiency on the other—and 
every true teacher will feel thus—will not 
fail to consider whether he stands upon a 
groundwork of right principles, whether 
his methods are in accordance with those 
principles, what he can do to avoid the 
inevitable tendency to undue routine and 
to stagnation, what more extended out- 
look he can gain of the possibilities of his 
influence; and then I think we shall see 
upon his book shelves and his table the 
books and papers of his profession. 

The literature of teaching divides itself 
into four classes: Works relating, first, to 
the history of education ; second, the science 
of education ; third, the methods of educa- 
tion; and, fourth, a very important class of 
writings whose province it is to inspire, to 
keep up our faith, hope, and patience. Of 
course, many works belong to more than one 
class, as periodicals and biographies of suc- 
cessful teachers. 

In the history of education we find ac- 
counts of schools of various countries, and 
meet with many theorists and practical 
workers, ranging, in point of time, between 
Roger Ascham and Francis Parker. Among 
the Jatter which form interesting subjects of 
study are the Jesuits, with the good and bad 
features of their school, powerfully influen- 
tial in bygone days; Montaigne, who spoke 
as strongly as any modern for the cultivation 
of the understanding, and against ‘stuffing 
the memory ;’’ Ratke and his ten rules, now 
accepted for the most part; Milton’s ex- 
tremely liberal curriculum, found in his 
Tractrate on Education; Comenius, the 
Moravian, whose Didactica Magna shows 
‘the art of readily and solidly teaching all 
men all things’’ (why need we go further?); 
Locke, who favored home tuition and wished 
to make school-work pleasant, anticipating 
the ‘‘New Education;’’ Rousseau, whose 
Emile exerted so surprising an effect on 
Europe, and which still has the power to 
astonish; Pestalozzi, who is too well known 
to do more than name, and Jacotot, with 
his three paradoxes: ‘‘ All human beings are 
equally capable of learning;’’ ‘‘ Every one 
can teach that which he does not know him- 
self,’’ and ‘All is in all.’’ But enough of 
these. An interesting article outlining the 
history of education is found in the Zncy- 
clopedia Britannica. Donaldson has lec- 


‘tures, one on the History of Education in 


Prussia, and the other on Education in Eng- 





land. Henry Barnard, who started the 
American Journal of Education in 1856, 
and was afterwards first Commissioner under 
the United States Government, has published 
various volumes of English, French, and 
German educators, and I think American 
also. An interesting and satisfactory ac- 
count of theories of pedagogics and a dis- 
cussion of their merits is found in Robert 
Herbert Quick’s Educational Reformers. 
Kiddle and Schem’s Cyclopedia of Educa- 
tion gives short notices of the same; and is, 
altogether, a volume well worth having for 
consultation on school matters in general. 

The science of education has received 
most attention in Germany, and that within 
the past hundred years; but now that pro- 
fessorships of didactics have been elsewhere 
established, we may hope to have the phil- 
osophy of education more popularly and 
satisfactorily treated than has hitherto been 
the case. Herbert Spencer, however, what- 
ever may be thought of his other philosophy, 
certainly gives us an interesting and in 
many respects a valuable discussion of the 
philosophy of education. Joseph Payne’s 
Lectures on the Science and Art of Teaching 
come highly recommended. In conducting 
my own work, I have used the first few 
chapters of Johonnot’s Principles and Prac- 
tice of Teaching perhaps more than any other 
authority, but have been obliged to refer to 
a variety of sources to obtain the informa- 
tion needed. 

**But,’’ to quote from the Luxcyclopedia 
Britannica, ‘‘ the science of education is still 
far in advance of the art. Schoolmasters 
are still spending their best energies in teach- 
ing subjects which have been universally 
condemned for the last two hundred years. 
We must pursue the patient methods of 
induction, by which other sciences have 
reached their stature of maturity; we must 
discover some means of registering and 
tabulating results; we must place education 
in its proper position among the sciences of 
observation. A philosopher who should 
succeed in doing this would be venerated 
by future ages as the creator of the art of 
teaching.”’ 

Our own country in establishing the Bu- 
reau of Education has done much to make 
the above result attainable; and the fine 
library at Washington, under the charge of 
Commissioner Eaton, would probably sug- 
gest many volumes for our reading. 

Books coming in the third and fourth 
divisions, or in several, are more numerous 
than those of a purely scientific character, 
and are better known. Some are excellent. 
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The well-thumbed pages of Dr. Brooks’ 
Normal Methods of Teaching show the ser- 
vice it has been, because of the clear state- 
ments of various methods and the satisfactory 
reasons given for the choice of one. David 
Page’s popular book, Zheory and Practice 
of Teaching, has not yet lost its place. Only 
a day or two ago I received a letter from a 
teacher in a distant neighborhood speaking 
of the pleasure with which it had been 
perused. Colonel Parker’s Votes of Talks 
on Teaching has made so favorable an im- 
pression that we await his Alethods of Teach- 
ing with interest. Perhaps I over-estimate 
Fitch’s works, but I fail to find in the state- 
ments of any other educational writer a 
juster comprehension of the difficulties and 
needs of both teacher and pupil, or more 
common sense put into a neater, clearer 
style. His larger work, Lectures on Teach- 


ing, perhaps does not always descend to the’ 


details some would desire, but I am sure it 
is calculated to put a better spirit within us. 


Two of Fitch’s little pamphlets, Zhe Art of 


Questioning and The Art of Securing Atten- 
tton, I think no teacher, unless he be a 
veteran, can afford to do without. They 
belong to the School-room Classic series, 
and are published by C. W. Bardeen, 
Syracuse, N. Y., fifteen cents each. Of the 
same series are Bishop Huntingdon’s Uncon- 
sctous Tuition, good as an inspiration, and 
Dr. Richardson’s Learning and Health. 
The firm referred to also publishes Hughes’ 
Mistakes in Teaching, which serves very well 
as a catechism by which to examine our- 
selves and our work. There is a little 
volume published a few years ago, called 
Aid to Family Government, or From the 
Cradle to the School, by Bertha Meyer, 
which is said to be ‘‘ the most widely known 
and popular treatise on this subject that has 
appeared in Germany during the past genera- 
tion.’’ It is translated by M. L. Holbrook, 
M. D. In it appear the theories of Richter 
and Froebel popularized. 

But I have gone thus far without naming 
Wickersham’s School Economy, whose wide 
circulation attests its fitness for the purpose 
intended. Kellogg has a smaller but good 
work .on school management, appearing 
under the heading of the Mew Education. 
An English writer, under the head of ‘ B. 
H.,’’ has some true and pleasantly written 
thoughts in Sfray Papers on Education— 
good to pick up at odd moments. Horace 
Mann’s Reports, especially those for 1843, 
are interesting. 

Biographies of such teachers as Francis 
Wayland, David Page, and Mary Lyon, 





furnish stimulus. I do not know that better 
teachers’ reading can anywhere be found 
than the life of Dr. Arnold. 

The literature of teaching which appears 
in the form of periodicals is so extensive it 
is difficult to make a selection. If what is 
wanted is a paper that deals with principles 
and theories, but sometimes contains also 
well-written practical articles, Education will 
probably suit. Among the journals treat- 
ing of every-day school matter and supply- 
ing educational news are Zhe New England 
Journal of Education (Boston), Teachers’ 
Institute (New York),and Practical Teacher 
(Chicago). The Pennsylvania School Jour- 
nal appears to be the best State educational 
paper published in this country. The merits 
of Zhe Student are too well known to need a 
statement of them at this time and place. 
To those desiring to pursue the subject 
farther, I would say that the bibliography 
of pedagogics is far from being exhausted 
by this paper. The Student. 


INSECT LIVES—V. 





THE ODDS OF A HUNDRED TO ONE. 





BY JULIA P. BALLARD. 





E had been looking in vain for cater- 
\ pillars on grapevine, walnut, and syca- 
more, when we stopped before a large wood- 
bine, which threw its clusters over the side 
of my friend’s piazza, in Pittsfield, Mass. 
We sent our eyes upon a voyage of discov- 
ery, and peering among the thick matted 
mass of green— 

‘*Oh, here is a fine fellow,’’ exclaimed 
Teddy, the eager little boy being the first 
to discover a pale green caterpillar, so nearly 
the color of the vine that the similarity was 
his greatest protection. 

‘Here is another, and another! They 
seem to be out in force to-day; but these 
are so high up—how shall I reach them ?’’ 

“*T’ll get a step-ladder,’’ said Teddy; and 
disappearing behind the corner of the piazza, 
he soon came back tugging the heavy steps, 
and placed them under the woodbine. Now 
forsome tumblers. They were soon brought, 
and the caterpillars imprisoned before they 
knew it, eating on the leaf which had been 
clipped from the vine without even disturb- 
ing their dinner. It was well we secured at 
many as we did, or even one moth mighs 
not have repaid us; for the caterpillar of 
the woodbine, in common with many others, 
has a secret little enemy, from which he is 
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not apt to escape. These nice-looking ones 
with such good appetites, however, did not 
seem to have any lurking danger. But one 
can not always tell. Damocles was not the 
only one over whose head hung a sword 
while he was enjoying his repast. Teddy 
selected two of the best—not to keep him- 
self, but for the friend who was helping 
him hunt them. The caterpillars were soon 
separated; Teddy’s remaining where they 
were found, and the two others going a long 
journey. Pretty soon some strange things 
appeared on Teddy’s caterpillar. He ate 
on, but looked rather dispirited, as if he 
had caught a glimpse of the hair by which 
the fatal sword was suspended. Soon he 
was walking about with something all over 
his back, which made him look as if he had 
taken a bath, and then rolled about in a box 
of rice. The microscope showed these rice 
grains to be perfect cocoons, white and silky, 
and each looking as if a little cover was fitted 
to one end. Something moves inside of 
these. Some of the little intruders are still 
working on the inside of their rice-houses, 

lishing the ceiling and giving the finish- 
ing touch to the walls. 

By and by they are completed, and then 
the woodbine caterpillar begins to grow 
weaker. After a week or two, these little 
covers begin to fly open, and as they lie 
back on their hinges, out of each one creeps 
a small fly, and begins to go up the glass. 
He is a prisoner, and we can study him. 
He is one of our old friends, a species of 
Ichneumon, with ugly mouth, jointed an- 
tennz, hooked feet, amber legs, and thin, 
narrow wings. He is very small—but there 
areso many! The poor caterpillar can not 
stand it. A hundred to one is too much, 
and by the time that over one hundred of 
these swords have pierced his body, he was, 
as Teddy’s grandmother said ‘‘ very dead.’’ 

But the two caterpillars which took the 
journey seemed to escape this trouble. They 
both soon went into chrysalids. One drew 
a leaf about him, and fastened it with a few 
glossy hair-lines to the bottom of the glass; 
the other made a hint of a cocoon, with a 
thin network of gauze-spun threads, and 
twenty days after came out a pretty moth— 
the fore wings olive-gray, banded and shaded 
with olive-green, and the hind wings a red- 
dish brick or rust color. Both pairs of wings 
were uniquely scalloped. The chrysalids 
were, first a sort of mulberry color, irreg- 
ularly spotted here and there, and the one 
which opened, growing brown (and a very 
dark brown between some of the centre 
rings), just before coming out. The second 





chrysalis, formed some days later, is brown 
and dark-ringed; but as it is a fortnight 
since the moth made his appearance, he is 
taking it very leisurely, if he appear at all. 
This caterpillar and moth answer to the de- 
scription given by Harris of the Choero- 
campa, or hog caterpillar (which seems as 
great a misnomer as that of the Polyphemus), 
from a fancied resemblance of the head to 
that animal—the head of the caterpillar being 
small, and the fourth and fifth rings very 
large, and tapering to the small head. 

The moth has been named Pampinatrix, 
from its living on the shoots of the vine. 
The caterpillar lives upon the grape, as well 
as the woodbine. In Harris’ description, it 
is said that the moth leaves the chrysalis ‘in 
the month of July, of the following year.’’ 
But this (as most other moths) has an op- 
portunity of trying the world twice in the 
course of a year. Some very large cater- 
pillars—four inches in length, and as large 
as one’s finger or thumb—closely resembling 
the Choerocampa in shape, have since been 
found on a woodbine in Pennsylvania. They 
were, however, so completely covered with 
the ‘‘ rice houses’’ (more than a hundred to 
one) that they were not kept. Only, the 
parasites were brushed from one into a box, 
and now the ‘‘syrup cups’’ are opening, 
and a perfect colony of Ichneumons are 
running up and down the glass, wondering 
how they came to be born in prison. 


AN EARLY CECROPIAN,. 


Two rough brown oval cocoons, spun 
(with one flat surface fastened lengthwise toa 
branch) by the large green caterpillar of the 
Attacus cecropia woth, were brought in, and 
lying side by side, looked as nearly alike as 
possible. From one of them, on March rst, 
as if to show his appreciation of spring, the 
fine Cecropian stole out which is now in the 
glass before me. The other cocoon, from 
eagerness to see what promise it gave of a 
mate, was carefully cut at one end; when 
lo, an empty chrysalis within! Even with 
a microscope no place of exit was to be dis- 
cerned. But his cast-off dress was in the 
tomb, and it was evident he had with more 
skill and science than the vanishing Arab, 
gone off without his tent, to enjoy the free- 
dom he could not have had, had he been 
born in prison. I could easily believe the 
remark of Harris, as I searched in vain for 
the ‘‘ front door,’’ that the threads of the 
cocoon of this moth ‘‘ converge again by 
their own elasticity, so as almost entirely 
to close the opening after the insect has es- 
caped.’’ In fact, I could omit the ‘‘ almost.’’ 
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The change is indeed marvelous from the 
large, light-green and coral-dotted cater- 
pillar (making one think of a cactus stem 
that had concluded to walk off), to the gray, 
white, and cinnamon-brown moth. ' The 
six legs and most of the body are cinnamon- 
red. The broad, brown antennez, with cen- 
tral amber stem, come out from the front of 
the rather small cinnamon-colored head. 
Just back of this a neat white collar, and 
then the tufty brown, extends back half an 
inch, and from it proceed the wings. Then 
comes a narrow band of lead color, and the 
rest of the body is ringed with black, white, 
and cinnamon-red, alternating. Along each 
side are seven round cinnamon-red spots, 
bordered with white. The finish of the 
hinder wings, in heavy lines of alternate 
gray and black, remind one of pheasant’s 
wings; but above this border is a line of 
the red, and above that, a narrow line of 
white. In the rich, furry grayish-brown of 
the hind wings are two large crescents of 
red and white. The front wings have no 
white in the stripe above the beautiful scal- 
loped gray and reddish-white. They have 
an eye-spot near the edge, of very dark brown 
or black, edged with white. It is a very 
rich moth, though not as soft in the har- 
mony of its colors as the Polyphemus. Like 
that it is very gentle in its manner, keeping 
almost entirely quiet during the day, and 
flying but little in the evening. Its eyes 
are black. If it has any tongue it is not to 
be seen, at least while the moth is living, 
even with a microscope; nor can the moth 
be tempted to use it. Its wonderful tenac- 
ity of life, when this fact is considered, is 
very remarkable. It will live about three 
weeks apparently with no food, and pays 
slight attention to any thing ordinarily used 
in putting moths to sleep! 

This moth stands most of the day with 
its wings almost together, but will slowly 
open them to their full extent if blown upon 
slightly. The caterpillar may be found 
upon the apple, cherry, or plum-tree, and 
changes, from being at first a deep yellow, 
to its last coat of handsome light green, be- 
fore going into its chrysalis. It is said by 
Harris to come out in June, but, whether 
on account of the very mild winter and the 
usual difference of climate between Massa- 
chusetts and Pennsylvania, or as a surprise 
to insect lovers, this Cecropia is three months 
in advance of that season. So early an exit 
will niake less difference to a moth without 
atongue. ‘There are three fine cocoons of 
the A/facus cecropia before me, in a glass 
box (opened at one side so that the chrysa- 





lids can be watched), as I write (March 29, 
187g), and by the transparent lines between 
the rings, one of them shows it will soon 
release its impatient prisoner. ‘The Cecro- 
pia worm spins its cocoon invariably along- 
side a twig or branch, when in the orchard 
or wood. But one of these three (the cat- 
erpillar of which was confined in a glass jar) 
made his cocoon of the usual shape and tex- 
ture, except that the material is a richer, 
glossier brown, but it is not attached to a 
stem. It was fastened to the side of the 
glass by a heavy web of dark silk, very much 
darker than the cocoon itself, which is a 
handsome russet-brown. ‘The inner lining 
is very glossy, and the whole fully three 
inches long. 


<> 
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FORMATION OF CHARACTER.—I. 





DR. H. CALLENWOOD,, SCOTLAND. 


HE teacher is an instructor in the widest 

sense. To him is intrusted the devel- 
opment of the whole nature, in so far as 
that is found to be needful for school dis- 
cipline, and possible through means of it. 
The two departments, instruction and train- 
ing, are indeed quite distinct, and admit of 
separate treatment. But both ends must 
be sought in the midst of the same school 
exercises. From the one point of view, the 
teacher seeks to make his scholars observant, 
reflective, well-informed, and prompt in the 
use of their faculties. From the other he 
seeks to make them upright, generous, and 
brave. The relative importance of these 
two ends will be at once recognized. As 
meanness of disposition is worse than slow- 
ness of intellect ; as selfishness is worse than 
defective memory; as cowardice is worse 
than ignorance—special importance is to be 
attached to the department of moral train- 
ing. The teacher cannot, indeed, raise 
such training to the position of primary 
importance, since all the school arrange- 
ments are made expressly for instruction in 
the ordinary branches of knowledge. But 
there is no need for this, since moral train- 
ing is gained not so much by formal incul- 
cation of duty as by practice in well-doing 
throughout the common engagements of 
life. If, however, moral training do not 
expressly engage the attention of the schol- 
ars as a subject of study, it is to be con- 
tinually the subject of consideration with 
the teacher. It makes no difference whether 
it be grammar, or geography, or history 
which is being taught, the formation of 
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character goes on with equal facility. So 
generally is this recognized in the profession, 
that Mr. Currie has set this down as his first 
statement in hisvaluable work on education 
—‘‘ Education comprises all the influences 
which go to form the character.’’ 

On the other hand, it is not to be for- 
gotten that it is much easier to instruct than 
to train. The conditions under which these 
two proceed differ greatly. If a man be 
himself instructed, and if he only explain 
things with a fair amount of interest, he is 
sure of success in communicating informa- 
tion; but character is not formed thus. 
You may state and enforce moral law with 
the greatest clearness, without securing con- 
formity to it. What is wanted is not ex- 
plaining so much as warning and encour- 
aging. Thus it happens that, while we 
may instruct in the mass, in the work of 
training we need much more carefully to 
distinguish individuals. 

For success in training, the first requisite 
is intelligent sympathy with the children in 
the difficulties they experience while at- 
tempting to control their conduct. Before 
a true and influential sympathy is possible, 
the teacher must observe peculiarities of 
disposition. It will thus appear how essen- 
tial it is to discriminate carefully, in order 
to make a satisfactory beginning. At the 
same time the general truth must be recog- 
nized and applied for the guidance of our 
procedure, that a child’s ruling dispositions 
are as truly inherited as his intellectual 
powers or his bodily constitution. This 
will not be disputed, and therefore I do not 
insist upon it; but the consideration must 
have a directly practical bearing upon school 
government. If it be not uniformly recog- 
nized and acted upon, justice cannot be 
done to the children, nor can sagacity have 
proper exercise in dealing with them. One 
child is naturally irritable, another is natur- 
ally amiable. The one is not to be blamed, 
nor is the other to be praised, for what he 
has inherited. If under sudden provocation 
the one shows a sensitiveness which the 
other does not discover, no marvel. 

The result is exactly that to be expected 
from the different natures of the two. What 
is of chief interest to the educationist is, 
that the irritable child can gain the mas- 
tery over the ruling tendency of his nature, 
and can be helped in striving for the vic- 
tory. But it is unjust to punish a child be- 
cause he has inherited an irritable dispo- 
sition. In many cases it is no less so to 
punish him because that disposition has 
suddenly started into activity under provo- 





cation. One child is naturally timid, an- 
other naturally rash. It is unreasonable to 
blame the children, or to do anything but 
consider what are the special difficulties of 
each, and how best each can be helped in 
overcoming these. The one has inherited 
a highly sensitive nervous constitution, 
which is readily excited by the slightest 
changes, and which throws in upon the 
mind the agitation originating in the organ- 
ism. To punish such a child for his tim- 
idity, or mock him on account of it, is a 
grievous practical blunder, which indicates 
want of knowledge and reflection as to the 
necessary conditions of moral training. If 
a teacher is not to run the risk of inflicting 
life-long injury upon one intrusted to his 
care, he must have some clearly defined 
plan in harmony with the known laws of 
mind, suitable for allaying fear and pro- 
moting courage. Another child is naturally 
impulsive. The former thinks and shrinks. 
This child does not shrink, because he does 
not take time to think; he is unconscious 
of the restraints arising from a nervously sen- 
sitive organism. He is not readily checked 
by rising fears; his misfortune is that he has 
not enough of fear. He is like the youth 
in the fairy tale, who had never learned to 
‘*shiver and shake,’’ consequently, he has 
an unenviable facility in knocking his head 
against posts, which could easily be shunned. 
We must take this child as he is, and, un- 
derstanding his difficulty, deal with him in 
such a manner as to promote thoughtfulness 
and caution, by all means avoiding any- 
thing which would tempt him to extremes. 

To draw the distinction between mature 
and character is essential for an educationist. 
Every child has in his nature certain dispo- 
sitions to be vanquished. These cannot go 
to form any part in a good character. Ido 
not here go into ethical distinctions, which 
are not required for my present purpose. 
The fact to which I am pointing is clearly 
recognized, and must have attention. It 
goes far to explain the difficulty of the 
teacher’s task, and to account for the per- 
plexity often experienced in deciding upon 
the wisest mode of treatment. It is much 
more difficult to carry through a wise re- 
pression than to promote healthy develop- 
ment of a natural power. The process is 
a delicate one, requiring careful discrimi- 
nation as to circumstances. It is here that 
the largest demand falls upon the sagacity 
of parents and teachers. To draft a code of 
rules sufficient to regulate procedure in all 
cases is simply impossible. 

Something is done, however, towards 
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regulation of our procedure in this perplex- 
ing department if we mark with exactness 
the limits of a teacher's power in training. 
He cannot form the character, but can only 
aid the pupil in efforts to form his own 
character. This consideration is of vital 
importance in the determination of method. 
Character implies established habits of self- 
government. Its formation is thus essen- 
tially a personal matter. Whatever be its 
type, it is the result of habits voluntarily 
cherished. So long as the predominant 
natural dispositions sway the conduct un- 
checked, moral character is unformed. The 
beginning of its formation can be traced 
from the time that there are signs of volun- 
tary restriction and regulation of these dis- 
positions. Whenever a degree of self-con- 
trol appears, it indicates the sway of intelli- 
gence. Character, whether good or bad, 
is in no case the result of involuntary ten- 
dency. 
type is a most delicate process, needing to 
be continued through many years. Nothing 
is more likely to injure, by retarding, or it 
may even be perverting, the process, than 
efforts after coercion. Will-power must regu- 
late the course of conduct, and the only safe 
stimulants of the action of will are intelli- 
gence within, and the encouragement of in- 
telligent sympathy from superiors who have 
already won respect. 

On the other hand, it must be remembered 
that children are greatly hindered or aided 
in the formation of a good character by the 
influence of those around them. If their 
seniors make light of moral distinctions, 
they will do so too. If their companions 
are selfish, and unchecked in that tendency, 
they too will begin to give way to the same 
hideous disposition. There is in human 
nature enough of the desire for self-gratifi- 
cation, and a sufficient sense of the irksome- 
ness of self-restraint, to favor ready yield- 
ing to the easier way of life. But self- 
denial is the necessary condition of self- 
government. The effort it involves, and 
the pain connected with that effort, try us 
most at the commencement. But both the 
effort and the pain will be considerably 
lessened if seniors give encouragement and 
companions share the difficulties. In this 
way, all the order and discipline of the 
school should support the virtues and pro- 
mote their growth. 

This, however, is still but a part of what 
a teacher can do towards the formation of a 
sound moral character in the pupils. The 
discipline maintained in school provides 
favorable circumstances in the midst of 
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which good intentions can be carried out. 
But favorable circumstances do not in them- 
selves afford all that is requisite. Dismiss 
the best-disciplined class, and observe the 
moral characteristics of the children when 
they are free to act according to inclination. 
It will be found that there is considerable 
diversity among them, and that some very 
readily inflict wrong upon their companions. 
Discipline is the product of authority. 
Character does not grow by mere force of 
authority. There is even peril to character 
in the constant strain of authority, which 
demands unquestioning submission on pain 
of punishment. Obedience in such a case 
is often reluctantly rendered, and reluctant 
submission is apt to be unfavorable to char- 
acter. A rooted aversion to restraint is then 
cherished, which carries in it serious fore- 
bodings of evil. A child must be taught to 
walk alone, else a reckless career may follow 
escape from the hated restraint. The most 
perfect form of drill cannot establish moral 
character; the best educational machinery 
is unequal to the task. Circumstances, 
even the most favorable, cannot produce 
the character which must itself be superior 
to circumstances. Character must grow 
from within, in accordance with the invari- 
able laws of mind. 

To render aid in the formation of char- 
acter, a teacher must individuaiize. One 
hundred children may be instructed in the 
same branch of knowledge at once, but de- 
velopment of character cannot proceed in 
this way. ‘The prevailing dispositions and 
tendencies of each scholar must be ascer- 
tained. Ignorant of these, a teacher can do 
little which will render really effective help. 
A physician might as well write prescrip- 
tions at random, and distribute them in 
order, as he made the round of his patients. 
Knowledge of each pupil is the essential 
requisite for real training. It may be ob- 
jected that professional duty leaves a teacher 
no leisure for this; but one who has made 
it a practice to observe character, as every 
teacher must have done in order to be suc- 
cessful, needs no special time for the neces- 
sary observation. Hecannot help observing. 
He only requires the routine and bustle of 
school life to afford the opportunities he 
needs. A private talk with each pupil, 
when constrained, and quite on his guard, 
will be of little worth for purposes of obser- 
vation. You must see children excited by 
rivalry—tried by the irritating conduct of 
fellow-scholars—subjected to unexpected 
disappointment—and roused by the exer- 
cise of the playground—in order to ascer- 
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tain what are the characteristics of each one, 
and what a teacher should most strive to do 
for each. In such scenes observation is in- 
evitable, and a child is never allowed to 
feel as if he were watched. Everything is 
‘‘above-board,’’ and comes under observa- 
tion in natural course. The teacher soon 
knows who are irritable and who are of a 
stubborn disposition ; who are rash and who 
shrinking ; who are inclined to conceal their 
purposes, and practise cunning; and who 
are prone to be domineering. Seeing these 
things, a teacher sees his work. He recog- 
nizes that a common discipline, touching 
all alike, is not equal to the demand. Help 
appropriate in form, and well-timed, he 
must endeavor to give. Scarcely noticed 
by the school generally, hardly remarked 
upon by the child more immediately con- 
cerned, a look of encouragement or rebuke 
will make a child conscious of success or 
failure. A mere glance of the eye may not 
reckon for much in the log-book of the 
school, but it has left its impress on the sen- 
sitive surface of a young heart. A word of 
rebuke dropped softly at the fitting moment 
into that ear alone for which it is meant 
may be enough to start a resolution of im- 
provement upon which a teacher may con- 
tinue to operate from day to day. Sucha 
word may live long in the memory. I re- 
member now, as if it had been yesterday, 
the look and word of a venerated preceptor, 
who had detected a case of oppression of a 
fellow-scholar, ‘‘ There was one boy in the 
group I did not expect to see consenting to 
such conduct.’’ ‘The look and word were 
for me, and how the lesson went home may 
be judged by the vividness of the present 
recollection. 

Formation of character is begun in each 
case only when the pupil is induced to be- 
gin the work of self-control. A child must 
see that this is his own business, and a work 
for all times. He must be awakened to the 
sense of that power which is power over self. 
He must have aroused to activity those mo- 
tive forces which impel the mind to the work 
of self-control as one of living interest. He 
must taste the joy as well as feel the difficulty 
of self-government. Only thus can the build- 
ing up of character proceed. For a teacher, 
then, there is no other way possible than 
that of helping the scholar to help himself 
in what must be his own work. If we fail 
to induce the pupil to take to this in earnest, 
we fail in the first condition of success. 
From the very centre of the being must 
come the determination of the forces which 
are to be allowed to sway the conduct. 





Who can overcome selfishness but the per- 
son who feels it? How can generosity be 
planted in the mind except by personal 
admiration of it, and personal exercise? 
The best that can be done from without is 
to show what should be done, and to give 
encouragement towards the doing of it; but 
the doing must proceed from within. Let 
us not spoil the whole by attempting too 
much; there is enough to engage observa- 
tion, exercise patience, and occupy the 
thought of the teacher in what is really 
within his power. The hardest part is that 
which the child himself must do. The 
sooner his attention is directed upon it, and 
he begins the struggle with evil dispositions, 
so much the easier the task will be, and the 
more certain will be the result. 

Self-control begins with reflectiveness. It 
has its sure commencement in thought as to 
right and wrong in human conduct. But 
this thought, to be of any real value in 
character-building, must be concerned more 
with the inward dispositions than with the 
outward forms of conduct. It is in the sug- 
gesting and encouraging of such thought 
that a teacher can give to,a pupil the full 
benefit of his superior intelligence, and 
greater calmness of observation. But some 
consideration needs to be given to the lines 
of thought which it is of real consequence 
to suggest. A child needs no lecturing in 
proof of the position that falsehood is wrong, 
unless his thinking on the subject has been 
already perverted by pernicious home train- 
ing. There is nothing a child more resents 
than being deliberately deceived. In like 
manner it is not needful, under ordinary 
conditions, to convince a child that stealing 
is wrong; with a child trained from the 
earliest days to steal, it is otherwise. Every 
child is, however, quick enough at crying 
out against the theft of his own property. 
No one, however unfortunately placed in 
respect of parental influence, is ignorant of 
the fact that kindness is right. He has 
recognized that, a long while before he 
came to school. What a child needs is, not 
so much help to know what the right is, as 
help to do it, especially when circumstances 
tempt to the opposite. A child needs help 
to turn his attention on the rising disposition, 
which, if allowed to gain strength, will tempt 
to evil-doing. A child is prone to allow 
attention to be absorbed with what is ex- 
ternal, and scarcely turns attention on the 
feeling which is swelling in the breast. He 
needs frequent help in beginning reflective 
exercise. Reflectiveness in the proper sense 
comes as one of the later attainments, and 
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needs not a little effort for its cultivation. 
A teacher’s help in this matter is invaluable ; 
it is at hand when most needed. It comes 
just when the strain begins. The teacher 
knows that if the attention be decidedly 
turned on the rising disposition, the first 
requisite is gained for the building up of 
moral character. He must, therefore, aim 
at a discriminating, prompt, and sympa- 
thetic help, such as may be conveyed ina 
look, a word, or some understood signal. 
At such a time it is that something can be 
done to turn a child upon the work of self- 
mastery. The help to which I here point 
is the most delicate and vital part of the 
work requisite for the true development of 
a human being. Skill in such work is an 
enviable attainment. 

If inthese few sentences an accurate repre- 
sentation has been given of the conditions 
under which character is formed, it is clear 
that a teacher’s power for good depends 
upon the degree in which he secures the re- 
spect and affection of his pupils. Without 
these a teacher is powerless in this matter. 
The respect of the children will be secured 
by the evidence of self-control and moral 
worth in himself. A quiet, dignified de- 
portment, which constantly conveys the im- 
pression of a large reserve power, commands 
the confidence of all the pupils. A burdened, 
care-worn look, restlessness of disposition, 
irritability of temper, with an irritating 
style of government, are all apt to convey 
to the children the impression of weakness 
which may be slighted. For commanding 
affection, there is nothing more potent than 
a genuine sympathy; and if this take such 
forms as indicate distinct recognition of 
personal difficulties, affection for a teacher 
may grow to enthusiasm. There is im- 
mense importance in this. Unawakened 
affection is a treasure of influence undis- 
covered. When school-work is reduced to 
routine—daily begun, continued, and ended 
in a cold, mechanical way—it becomes a 
soulless thing, potent in drill, but pithless in 
morals, and fruitless in respect of all the 
highest results of tuition. Tested by the 
** Code,’’ it may command a most favorable 
report. As the record stands on the “‘log- 
book,’’ it may wear the appearance of order 
and efficiency ; but tested as to moral train- 
ing, even by a moderate standard, its gen- 
eral result must be unsatisfactory. 

A glance at the army will illustrate my 
meaning. ‘The drill-sergeant can produce 
in a given time certain patent and valuable 
results ; but under his drill moral results are 
rare, and hardly contemplated. A perfect 





drill and a low morality are quite compat- 
ible. And so it may be in the school, if 
there do not stand before the mind of the 
teacher a lofty ideal of training, to fall be- 
neath which would be humiliating failure. 
Evena teacher who keeps well up to time—is 
ready for every ringing of the bell—and 
goes through his work with exactness of 
method, will never rise to high power if he 
come to his task with lack of interest in it, 
and with no strong outflow of sympathy to- 
wards the scholars, and if he break off from 
it as one weary with chiselling all day ata 
hard stone. If there is no interest for the 
teacher beyond exact spelling, good reading, 
accurate reciting, prompt reckoning of ac- 
counts, and well-rounded turns on a copy- 
book, his ideal is that of the drill-sergeant, 
not that of a discriminating, experienced 
instructor, capable of unfolding all the best 
qualities of mind. Ifa teacher has no sym- 
pathy with the shifting interests, the flowing 
mirthfulness, the strong, though idle fears, 
the passing anxieties, the perplexing puzzles, 
and the sore disappointments of child- 
hood—if to him these are all alike childish, 
and beneath consideration—he is out of 
sympathy with the real life-work of the 
teacher of youth. Better that such an one 
betake himself to what he regards as more 
manly work, and leave to others the deli- 
cate and difficult task of bringing a cultured 
manhood and a refined womanhood out of 
feeble, undeveloped childhood. If a loud 
voice, a stamping foot, a strong cane, a 
heavy strap, books, maps, pens, and paper, 
exhaust his materials for educating, he can 
never reach a high place in the profession. 
Its ieading men work on a higher level, with 
finer tools. We have heard of ‘‘ half-timers’’ 
among the scholars. Such a teacher would 
be in another and worse sense a “half- 
timer’’ even under a full ‘‘ time-table.”’ 

If, besides formal appliances, a teacher 
has a living interest in the whole experience 
of his pupils, he can lend his aid to them in 
the work of self-government as well as in 
that of acquiring knowledge. If there be 
for him a fascination in the work of guiding 
the slowly opened mind—if there be a pleas- 
ure in lightening childhood’s burden—if it 
be something akin to the return of the joy- 
ousness of his own boyhood to look on the 
unchecked mirth of his pupils—he can help 
them, sway them, check them, and stir in 
their hearts the higher motive forces of 
human life, as he could not otherwise do. 
A clear stream of warm sympathy must flow 
from the teacher to the scholars if real pro- 
gress is to be made in the formation of 
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character during the early years of school 
life. Thus only can difficulties be sur- 
mounted, sufficient motive awakened, and 
an attractive glow of golden sunshine sent 
over the pathway of arduous duty. 
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WHAT IS THE BEST METHOD? 





BY ADA B. WHITE. 


N childhood, when the mind and will, as 

well as the body, are tender and plastic, 
the cultivation of the mental and physical 
powers should begin. Early impressions 
are vivid and lasting, for novelty is then 
irresistibly attractive. Curiosity is alert, 
and freely expressed. To a healthful child, 
rest is distasteful ; and a good education will 
meet the demands of its physical, as well as 
its intellectual nature. 

It is very commonly held, that the main 
purpose of education is future usefulness. 
But the term ‘‘usefulness’’ is vague and in- 
definite, varying in its application according 
to the character of individuals and of ages. 
In an age when temporal desires reign over 
a people that stoops to make all its talents 
do homage to the senses; when holiness, 
beauty and truth are esteemed so far as they 
minister to material profit; when men are 
wholly devoted to selfish interests ; then the 
word ‘‘ usefulness’’ is degraded to its lowest 
sense. If such ideas of utility control our 
efforts, frame our laws and our system of 
education, nothing will any longer be es- 
teemed for its inherent worth. Men will 
profess religion, be honest, correct, and 
faithful, simply because it is to their advant- 
age; and our highest good will be regarded 
merely as a means for advancing selfish 
purposes. 

But usefulness, even when understood in 
the broadest sense, should not be the main 
design of education. Let a teacher unite 
in himself the learning of all ages, yet if he 
is not a good man, his abilities will be used 
to the injury of his pupils. It is something 
quite different from the mere idea of utility 
that makes a man the benefactor of his 
fellow-men. It was something quite differ- 
ent that inspired Washington and Lafayette 
to defend the liberties of our country. We 
must, it is evident, have other ends in view 
in the education of our youth. 

Harmony is God’s great design in crea- 
tion, and nowhere is this aim more strik- 
ingly displayed than in man. The har- 
monious cultivation of all the faculties should 
therefore be the principal object of educa- 





tion. Only when every power and energy 
is consciously developed, are we entirely 
men ; otherwise, we are like plants dwarfed 
by the gardener’s hand. Each pupilshould, 
indeed, be led in accordance with his 
peculiar talents, to concentrate his activity 
upon one pursuit. But unless all the facul- 
ties are aroused, such peculiarities cannot 
manifest themselves. 

Life needs the entire man: head, heart, 
will and hand must all be active. Knowl- 
edge, without the cultivation of the will— 
what can it avail? The success of our 
schools depends not exclusively upon our 
useful knowledge, but upon our character 
as teachers; and the formation of character 
in the pupil, is the true aim of education. 
For the teacher who knows what is to be 
the end of his endeavors, will easily discover 
the shortest way that leads thither. A few 
merely external rules can be no guide to 
him, 

As instruction forms a part of the educa- 
tion by which the entire being is to be de- 
veloped, the selection of subjects taught 
should be liberal. We should not use as 
incentives to study, such motives as 
strengthen selfishness. Nor should we train 
but a single faculty in our pupils—the 
memory—by which to have access to their 
inner nature. We must arouse the whole 
intellect, establish clearness in the under- 
standing, purity in the will. But that 
which controls the will and the understand- 
ing, awakens desire, and connects action 
with knowledge, is love. Love must be the 
great incentive ; love for knowledge, good- 
ness and truth, independent of any calcula- 
tion of advantage to be derived from them. 
Pascal remarks that ‘‘ we must know a thing 
in order to love it ;’’ and again, that ‘‘ we 
must love a thing in order to know it—the 
path to wisdom leads through love.’’ Here 
is a seeming contradiction, from which the 
teacher must deliver his pupil. 

Man’s spirit is restless and aspiring. His 
deep sense of the beauty of nature—his 
yearnings after the bright, but perishing, 
forms of human loveliness—prove that he is 
born for a realm where beauty abides for- 
ever. The mind is full of undying thoughts 
and sublime conceptions; of force to con- 
quer time and space, and to scatter around 
it ample evidences of its divinity. On can- 
vas and in marble, it can embody the fervor 
and intensity of passion, the sublimity ofemo- 
tion. It can infuse into language an elo- 
quence that will move the heart of a world. 
Yet, while thought, genius and fancy may 
be immortal, language, marble, and canvas, 
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all must fail. But, says Plato, ‘‘ minds 
kindle each other.’’ As the magnet attracts 
iron, so must the spirit of the teacher act 
upon the mind of youth. Let him live with 
all his heart in his profession, let him be in- 
spired with love for truth and holiness; in- 
struct in a free, lively, and distinct manner; 
appeal now to the judgment, now to the 
feelings of his pupils ; seek to guide them to 
reproduce knowledge by their own efforts, 
and to aid the memory by the understand- 
ing. Such a teacher will dissolve the spell 
of difficulty with which a seeming contradic- 
tion encircles us. The teacher who cannot 
succeed in awakening love, has no capacity 
for teaching. 

Each branch requires a method of its own ; 
but in general, that method is best which in 
every branch recognizesa reflection of eternal 
Truth ; which leads the Fountain of Wisdom 
by many streams into every lesson, and con- 
nects each study with the Head of all knowl- 
edge. 


—_————.@— 
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STORY OF A DEVOTED MOTHER. 





|X one of the prairie towns of Northern Iowa, 
where the IIlinois Central Railroad now passes 
from Dubuque to Sioux City, lived a woman 
whose experience repeats the truth that inher- 
ent forces, ready to be developed, are waiting 
for the emergencies that life may bring. 

She was born and “ brought up” in New 
England. With the advantages of a country 
school, and a few terms in a neighboring city, 
she became a fair scholar—not at all remarka- 
ble; she was married at twenty-one to a young 
farmer, poor, but intelligent and ambitious. In 
ten years after the death of their parents they 
emigrated to Iowa, and invested their money 
in land that bade fair to increase in value, but 
far away from neighbors. Here they lived, a 
happy family, for five years, when he died, 
leaving her, at the age of thirty-five, with four 
boys, the eldest nearly fourteen, the youngest 
nine. The blow came suddenly, and at first 
was overwhelming. Alone, in what seemed al- 
most a wilderness, she had no thought of giving 
up the farm. It was home. There they must 
stay and do the best they could. The prospect 
of a railroad passing near them in time was 
good; then some of the land might be sold. 
A little money had been laid by—nothing that 
she ought to touch for the present. Daniel, the 
hired man, who had come out with them, and 
who was a devoted friend and servant, she de- 
termined to keep—his judgment was excellent 
in farm matters. Hitherto the boys had gone 
regularly to school, a mile or two away; fora 
settlement in Iowa was never without its school- 
house. They were bright and quick to learn. 
Their father had been eager to help and encour- 
age them. Newspapers, magazines, and now 





and then a good book, had found their way 
into this household, Though very fond of read- 
ing herself, with the care of her house she had 
drifted along, as so many women do, until the 
discipline of study, or any special application, 
had fees almost forgotten. It was the ambition 
of both parents that their sons should be well 
educated. Now Jerry and Thede, the two old- 
est, must be kept at home during the summer 
to work. Nate and Johnnie could help at night 
and in the morning. The boys had all been 
trained to habits of obedience. They were affec- 
tionate, and she knew that she could depend 
upon their love. 

One evening, alone in her bed room, she 
overheard some part of a conversation as the 
children were sitting together around the open 
fire-place : 

‘*T don't mind the work,”’ said Theodore, “ if 
I only could be learning, too. Father used to 
say he wanted me to be a civil engineer,” 

“If father was here,’’ said eleven-year-old 
Nate, ‘‘you could study evenings and recite to 
him. I wish mother could help; but, then, I 
guess mother’s—”’ 

“Help, how?” she heard Jerry ask sharply, 
before Nate could finish his sentence; and she 
knew the boy was jealous at once forher. “Isn't 
she the best mother in the world ?” 

‘Yes, she is; and she likes stories, too; but 
I was just thinking, now that you can't go to 
school, if she only knew a lot about everything, 
why, she could tell you.”’ 

“Well,” replied Jerry, with all the gravity of 
a man, ‘we must take hold and help all we 
can; it’s going to be hard enough for mother. 
I just hate to give up school and pitch into work. 
Thede, you shall go next winter, anyway.” 

“‘Shan’t we be lonesome next winter?” said 
little Johnnie, who had taken no part in the talk 
until now; ‘‘won’t mother be afraid? I want 
my father back’’—and without a word of warn- 
ing, he burst into tears. 

Dead silence for a few minutes. The out- 
burst was so sudden, she knew they were all 
weeping. It was Jerry who spoke first: ‘‘ Don't 
let mother see us crying. Come, Johnnie, let's 
take Bone and all go down to the trap ;"’ then 
she heard them pass out of the house. 

Desolation fell upon that poor mother for the 
next hour. Like a knife Nate’s remark had 
passed through her heart. ‘‘ Father could have 
helped!" Couldn’t she help her boys, for whom 
she was ready to die? Was she only “ mother,” 
who prepared their meals and took care of their 
clothes? She wanted a part in the very best of 
their lives. She thought it all over, sitting up 
far into the night. If she could only create an 
interest in some study that should bind them 
all together, and in which she could lead! Was 
she too old to begin? Never had the desire to 
become the very centre of interest to them taken. 
such a hold upon her. 

A few weeks after, she said, one morning at. 
the breakfast table: ‘“ Boys, I’ve been thinkin 
that we might begin geology this summer, eal 
study it, all of us together. Your father and I. 
meant to do it some time. I've found a text- 


book ; by and by, perhaps, Thede can draw. us. 
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a chart. Jerry will take hold, I know, and Nate 
and Johnnie can hunt for specimens. We'll 
have an hour or two every night.” 

The children’s interest awoke in a flash, and 
that very evening the question discussed was 
one brought in by Nate. ‘“ What is the differ- 
ence between limestone and granite?’ A sim- 
ple one, but it opened the way for her, and 
their first meeting proved a success. She had 
to study each day to be ready and wide awake 
for her class. They lived in a limestone region. 
Different forms of coral abounded, and other 
fossils were plenty. An old cupboard in the 
shed was turned into a cabinet. One day, Nate, 
who had wandered off two or three miles, brought 
home a piece of rock, where curious, long, 
finger-shaped creatures were imbedded. Great 
was the delight of all to find them described as 
ortho-ceratities, and an expedition to the spot 
was planned for some half-holiday. Question 
led back to the origin of the earth. She found 
the nebular hypothesis, and hardly slept one 
night trying to comprehend it clearly enough to 
it before others in a simple fashion. Her 

ok was always at hand. By and by they 
classified each specimen, and the best of their 
kind were taken to shelves in the sitting room. 
Her own enthusiasm in study was aroused, and 
far from a hardship, it now became a delight. 
Her spirit was contagious. The boys, always 
fond of ‘‘ mother,”’ wondered what new life pos- 
sessed her, but they accepted the change all 
the same. She found that she could teach, and 
also could inspire her pupils. They heard of a 
gully, five or six miles away, where crystals had 

een found. Making a holiday, for which the 
boys worked like Trojans, they took their lunch 
in the farm wagon and rode to the spot; and if 
their search was not altogether successful, it left 
them the memory of a happy time. 

In the meanwhile the farm prospered. She 
did all the work in the house, and all the sew- 
ing; going out, too, in the garden, where she 
raised a few flowers, and helping to gather veg- 
etables. Daniel and the boys were bitterly op- 

sed to her helping them. ‘ Mother,” said 
Jerry, “if you won't ever think you must go out, 
T'll do anything to make up. I don't want you 
to look like those women we see sometimes in 
the fields.’’ Generally she yielded; her work 
was enough for one pair of hands. Through it 
all now ran the thought that her children were 
growing up; they would become educated men; 
she would not let them get ahead, not so as to 
pass her entirely. 

Winter came. Now Daniel could see to the 
work ; but these habits of study were not to be 
broken. ‘ Boys, let us form a history club,"’ was 
the proposition; ‘‘it shan’t interfere with your 
lessons at school.” They took the history of 
the United States, which the two younger chil- 
dren were studying. Beginning with the New 
England settlements, and being six in number, 
they called each other, for the time, after the 
six states, persuading old Daniel to take his 
native ‘Rhode Island. ‘‘ That woman beats all 
creation,’ he was heard to exclaim, “ the way 
she works all day and goes on at night over her 
books.” The mather used to say she hardly 








knew if she were any older than her boys when 
they were trying to trip each other with ques- 
tions. The teacher of the district school came 
over one Saturday afternoon. “I never had 
such pupils,” said he, ‘‘as your sons, in history ; 
and, indeed, they want to look into everything.” 
Afterwards he heard with delight the story of 
their evening’s work. The deep snow often 
shut them in, but the red light shone clearly 
and bright from that sitting-room window, and 
a merry group were gathered around the table. 
Every two weeks an evening was given to some 
journey. It was laid out in advance, and faith- 
fully studied. Once, Theodore remembers, a 
shout of laughter was raised when nine o'clock 
came, by Jerry’s exclamation: ‘Oh, mother, 
don’t go home now; we are having such a good 
time!’’ Five years they lived in this way, and 
almost entirely by themselves. They studied 
botany. She knew the name of every tree and 
shrub for miles around. The little boys made 
a collection of birds’ eggs, and they began to 
watch closely the habits of the birds. It wasa 
pure, simple life. It would have been too wild and 
lonely but for the charm of this devoted mother. 
Her hours of loneliness were hidden from them, 
but she learned in an unusual degree to throw 
every energy into the day's work of study, and 
create, as it were, a fresh enthusiasm for the 
present hour. Her loving sacrifice was re- 
warded. Each child made her his peculiar 
confidante. She became the inspiration of his 
life. 

English history opened a wide field to this 
family. One afternoon she brought in Shake- 
speare to prove some historical question. It was 
a rainy day, and the boys were all at home. 
Jerry began to read “‘ Hamlet’ aloud; it proved 
a treasure that brought them into a new world 
of delight. Sometimes they took different char- 
acters for representation, and the evening ended 
in a frolic, for good-natured mirth was never re- 
pressed. 

First of all, a preparation had been made for 
the Sabbath. There was a church in this town, 
but at a distance of several miles, and during 
many days the roads were not passable. She 
had leaned upon Infinite strength, gathering 
wisdom through all the experiences. The secret 
of many a promise had been revealed to her 
understanding, and, above everything, she de- 
sired that the Scriptures should become precious 
to her children. She took up Bible characters, 
bringing to bear the same vivid interests, the 
same power of making them realities. 

These lessons were varied by little sketches 
or reports of one Sunday to be read aloud the 
next. Of this Nate took hold with a special 
zest. None of this family could sing. She 
thought of a substitute. They learned the 
Psalms, much of Isaiah, and many hymns, re- 
peating them in concert, learning to count upon 
this hour around the fire as others do upon their 
music. How many of these times came to her 
in after life—a vision of the bright faces of her 
ar as they clustered affectionately around 

er. 

Time rolled by. The railroad passed through. 
A village sprang up, and the land was ready to 
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sell. She could keep enough for her own use, 
and the boys could prepare for college. Thede 
and Nate went away to school. The old home 
was kept bright and pleasant, friends, new set- 
tlers came in, and now there was visiting and 
social life. 

Jerry stayed on the farm; Thede became an 
engineer; Nate, a minister; Johnnie went into 
business. Theodore used to say: ‘Mother, as 
I travel about, all the stones and the flowers 
make me think of you. I catch sight of some 
rock, and stop to laugh over those blessed times.”’ 
Nate said: ‘Mother, when I am reading a 
psalm in the pulpit, there always comes to me 
a picture of those old evenings with you in the 
rocking-chair, by the firelight, and I hear all 
your voices again."" When Jerry, who remained 
faithful always, had listened to his brothers, he 
put his arm about her, saying tenderly: ‘‘ There 
will never be anybody like mother to me.” 

She died at the age of sixty-five, very sud- 
denly. Only a few hours before she had ex- 
claimed, as her children all came home together: 
“There never were such boys as mine. You 
have paid me a thousand fold. God grant you 
all happy homes."’ They bore her coffin to the 
grave themselves. They would not let any 
other person touch it. In the evening they 
gathered around the old hearthstone in the sit- 
ting room and drew their chairs together. No 
one spoke until Nate said: ‘‘ Boys, let us pray ;” 
and then all kneeling around her vacant chair, 
prayed that the mantle of their mother might 
fall upon them. They could ask nothing be- 
yond that. 


GLEANINGS FROM MY JOURNAL. 





A PEOPLE'S ideal of culture conditions the aim 
and the methods of instruction.—Raumer. 

Progress'—Education can never be station- 
ary, because society never is.—Marienhol/z. 

Goodly Prospect.—I will point ye out the right 
path of a virtuous and noble education ; labori- 
ous indeed at the first ascent, but else so smooth, 
so green, so full of goodly prospect and melod- 
ious sounds on every side, that the harp of 
Orpheus was not more charming.—Ji/ton, 

Grading.—A schoolroom is not a machine 
shop. The pupil's mind is not like a piece of 
metal. The principle of the division of labor 
cannot be carried out to the same extent as in 
material affairs. There is no natural limit to 
the acquisitions of the mind. It is self-active; 
one thought suggests ancther, and calls it into 
being. Any system of grading that establishes 
strict lines of demarcation is unphilosophical and 
at variance with nature, setting the natural 
order of mental development at defiance. 

The Key.—The key to the comprehension of 
man’s physical nature is found in the knowledge 
of nature below him. 

Inspiration.—Let the teacher act the part of 
Czsar in the battle with the Nervii: step 
down from his platform, get among his pupils, 
and incite to work by example as well as pre- 
cept. 

Mind.—The human mind may be compared 





to a copying-pad or to a photographer's plate, 
prepared to receive impressions. The longer it 
is subject to impressions, the deeper and more 
lasting is the picture. The character of the 
composition used varies, and so also does the 
degree of impressibility, and yet again the more 
readily the copy is taken the less lasting is the 
material. 

Extending the Horizon.—The course of men- 
tal development in the race, as well as in the in- 
dividual, seems to demand material derived 
from the sensations as the foundation of all 
more philosophical thought. The senses must 
supply material for mental elaboration. Obser- 
vation precedes ratiocination. The Crusaders 
prepared the way for Columbus ; the discovery 
of the New World, for Newton and Faraday. 





oe 


IN THE EVENINGS. 





HERE is one city sight that is equal to 
a petition with many thousand signa- 
tures. It is the gathering of half-grown boys 
and young men around the street corners on 
every mild evening; sometimes even on 
bleak nights congregating on the steps of 
any closed building, or in the shadow cast 
by the light of a shop, or ‘‘ propping up”’ a 
blank wall. A sort of juvenile exchange is 
held after supper, and it is a perfectly natu- 
ral impulse that sends many of these young 
fellows out to seek society of their kind, if 
their homes are not of the attractive sort. 
Even from some comfortable but rather 
silent homes they will have a disposition to 
get away, and an impulse to find comrades 
in the street that is not in itself blamable if 
we look at itaright. They are not of the boys 
who go to the theatres, for it is after eight 
o’clock, and they are found still lounging at 
the corners. They have not met for mis- 
chief, though there may be some readers of 
the Dime Novel among them. They are 
simply a sort of adjourned debating society, 
from night to night, talking over all sorts of 
matters—base ball, races, ‘‘shows,’’ fires, 
‘*the girls,’’ ‘‘who’ll be next President ?”’ 
&c., &c,,—they are well dressed mostly, and 
often civil spoken,as they make room to let 
a woman pass, and ‘then go on with their 
remarks, entirely unembarrassed by any 
chance auditors. They are working boys, 
too old to play ‘‘ games,’’ which a younger 
set has been occupied with earlier, but who 
are now drafted off to bed. 

It is the need for a little variety, a sort of 
mental game of tag, that holds these older 
boys in what looks to be most uncomfortable 
outdoor groups after a working day. The 
street-corner school is a bad school. It is 
a waste of good material when such boys, 
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seeking some diversion, some little gre- 
garious flavor to the evening, must spend it 
standing, first on one leg and then on the 
other, in rather objectless talk —objectless, 
except for the one purpose of talking about 
something. This ground soon grows rich 
for a crop of mischief. 

A city of the first class, or what would be 
the first when rank is judged by methods 
rather than mass of population, should have 
some better arrangements for its boys. It 
could provide numerous—many more than 
we have—well-lighted and respectable gather- 
ing places, open club-rooms, reading-rooms, 
free gymnasiums that would be attractive to 
young fellows, who are too much in need to 
exercise their muscles to be content to spend 
their eveningsentirely over a book. It would 
give them music, games, gymnastics, or have 
them trained in debates according to their 
years. Philadelphia has gone somewhat in 
this direction for men somewhat older than 
the youngsters we refer to, in its working- 
men’sclubs, attached tosome ofthe churches, 
where billiards, chess, draughts, and other 
diversions, make a wholesome variety to 
round up a day of toil. What is wanted 
even more are comfortable, decent places of 
resort, free, for the half-grown boys in the 
early evenings. Why need the Sunday- 
school-rooms of churches or even the public 
school assembly rooms stand empty and idle, 
while there are thousands of boys at the 
street corners on these spring evenings, only 
wanting some attractive suggestion from the 
leader to follow in any direction? If some 
born leader of men, such as General Gordon 
used to be in London, could but gather up 
these corner crowds into club-rooms for real 
development of the boys’ ambition, what a 
gain would there be to the future city 4 This 
was in view when William Welsh, Harry 
Tatham, Judge Kelley and others, founded 
the Young Men’s Institute. For these corner 
crowds are primary meetings, if rightly con- 
sidered. 

The future citizen is there. He has been 
hard at work all day, and he craves a little 
society, a little bragging perhaps, or other 
stretching of the mental muscle. It does 
not take very long to develop out of such 
neglected crowds an audience for worse 
gatherings. It does not take long to culti- 


vate a gang of ‘‘ hoodlums’’ out of the sons | 


of quiet and respectable parents, who have 
met in the merest harmlessness at first; but 
growing ruder, more boisterous, more so- 
phisticated in evil, more thirsty for excite- 
ment of some kind. That is the worst of it ; 
education does not stand still; something is 
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drawn out of the idleness and undirected 
activity of these young folks; and if the 
wholesome is not presented, it will be the 
malarious, the evil, of which they become 
seized. 

A good military drill to music, even with 
*‘Quaker guns,’’ would be fine amusement 
for many such boys, some of whom get 
twisted or stunted in figure over their work. 
The spirit of association is strong within 
them, as with most of human kind, and 
it 1s a positive waste not to use this for the 
genuine improvement of such boys. They 
will graduate from the ‘‘curbstone’’ or 
‘*corner’’ school and the cellar-door club 
into something, and it is the duty of the mod- 
ern republic—more its duty than was the 
need of the ancient Greeks—to see that they 
graduate into citizens to whom the republic 
can be trusted, and into men fitted for the 
family and for society. Industrial schools, 
cadets of temperance, &c. absorb asmall frac- 
tion of this young activity, and so far they do 
well and are ensuring future good harvests. 
But what is wanted for the general crowd 
is not so much a school as another word to 
conjure by—cheerful, harmless club rooms, 
gymnasiums, drill rooms—places with room 
in them for free motion. There are unused 
rooms—unused in the evenings—that could 
be made available for such purposes under 
proper direction ; and there is unused abili- 
ty, plenty of it, among unoccupied young 
men, who could take the place of directors 
of such clubs. Clubs, strictly for exercise, 
for amusement, for association in various 
mental or physical activities, would be very 
attractive to thousands of boys who now 
are going to waste (or worse) of evenings, 
and who are perfectly free from harmful 
thought in the early gatherings at the street 
corners. The boy out for two or three hours 
exercise of an evening wants mainly to be in 
and to be amused. He should have both, as 
a right of youth and both so directed that 
he will be all the more of a man and a better 
Philadelphian for the training. There are 
classes for young working women that are 
doing much good; but it will not do to 
overlook the boys, or to let one sex have the 
greater opportunities for growth of character, 
while the husbands of the future are loung- 
ing at the corners. Phila. Ledger. 
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I KNow not where his islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. 
Whittier. 
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ADMIRABLE SUGGESTIONS FOR 
TEACHERS. 


ROM a speech delivered by Mr. Pardee, 

of New York, at a Sunday-school Con- 

vention held at Hamilton, we have selected 

the following interesting suggestions for Sun- 

day-school teachers. ‘They are also appli- 
cable to common school teachers : 

1. Never teach what you don’t quite under- 
stand. 

2. Never tell a child what you could make 
him tell you; let the child be drawn out by 
questioning. 

3. Never give a piece of information without 
asking for it again; or as Mr. Stowe says, never 
leave a verse till the child has told it to you in 
his own words. 

4. Never use a hard word if an easy one will 
convey your meaning: and never use any word 
at all, unless it has a meaning to convey. 

5. Never begin an address or lesson, without 
having a clear view of its end. As teachers, we 
should be sharp-shooters. 

6. Never give an unnecessary command, nor 
one which you do not mean to see obeyed. For 
if the child be not ruled by it, the child rules 
you, and you have lost your command. 

7. Never permit a child to remain in the class 
without something to do and a motive for doing it. 

There is sufficient instruction embodied 
in these few maxims to lay the foundation 
of successful teaching. But we require also 
to make our mode of communicating our 
ideas as attractive as possible. Let us first 
go to an infant class. Now, what does the 
teacher want to do? It is to study these 
little ones, and find out their characteristics. 
Activity may be said to be the first ; a healthy 
child abhors quietude; give it something to 
do. Curiosity is another: this is the parent 
of attention. Another is énguisitiveness; it 
is a great fault in many old persons to be 
restless of children’s questions; this con- 
tinual asking is but the pleading of the un- 
tutored mind for information. Therefore 
regard children’s peculiarities, even those of 
older scholars, and adapt your instruction to 
the peculiarities of mind. If one has more 
imagination or sense of beauty, or any 
other quality than ordinary, try to reach his 
heart through this. 

Children learn most through their eyes. 
A distinguished LL.D., once said he doubted 
whether there was any good teaching where 
this method was not adopted more or less. 
Thus, the whole of the Bible teaching was of 
this character, as under the Levitical cere- 
monies, the altars, with their offerings, were 
but symbols of other things. When the Jews 
asked our Saviour whether they should pay 
tribute to Cesar or not, he did not answer 








directly, but asked for a penny, and show- 
ing them the superscription, his answer came 
with much more weight than if he had used 
the other method. 

In the same manner He took a little child 
and set him in the midst of his disciples, 
when He wished to teach them the lesson 
of humility. On another occasion, He 
points them to the lilies of the field, and to 
the fowls of the air, when He would in- 
struct them to depend upon Divine Provi- 
dence. On this principle, the Magi were 
led by a star; the merchantman is repre- 
sented as seeking pearls; the woman of 
Samaria, coming to the well for water, has 
salvation presented to her under that symbol, 
and the farmers have the wheat and chaff 
brought to their minds as emblems. There 
is again the blackboard system, which may 
be used extensively with great profit. This 
system far supersedes ordinary book instruc- 
tion. 

Father Seaton, who was superintendent of 
a Baptist school, though a member of the 
Episcopal church, went one afternoon into 
a school when it was so hot that the children 
could hardly be got to do anything; he 
figured something like smoke on the board, 
then the chimney from which the smoke is- 
sued, and finally the whole house, asking 
them the names of each part as he proceeded, 
the spelling also, and mixing in useful in- 
struction. Thus, in a few minutes he had 
the children more freshened up than they 
would have been by a race in the play- 
ground, besides having given them so many 
new ideas. Ina similar manner he would 
pick up a thread from the carpet, and ask 
what it was made of; ‘‘ wool,’’ they would 
all answer; ‘‘and where did the wool come 
from?’’ ‘‘ from the sheep’s back,’’ would be 
the ready response; ‘‘and what do we call 
the wool together on a sheep’s back ?”’ after 
some study, a little girl answers ‘‘a fleece,”’ 
and is delighted that she was able to give a 
correct answer. He would then take a leaf, 
and ask what all the leaves together on a 
tree were called; some of them answer 
‘*foliage,’’ and they would spell it. ‘‘ And 
what are all the green leaves of the field 
called ?’’ ‘‘ Herbage,’’ isthe reply. Months 
after this, these children would remember 
the lesson, and spell those words correctly. 
Thus, object and blackboard teaching might 
be used to a great extent, and with great ad- 
vantage. We should use natural and simple 
objects, with which all would be familar, as 
flowers, fruits, etc. 

We might even take a pin, and say that 
we could buy fourteen for one cent, and 
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therefore it would not be of much import- 
ance if we should lose one ; but if in a storm 
our shawl should become unpinned, we 
should feel the benefit of so little an article. 
The pains expended in making it, show 
also its value. ‘Thus we could teach the 
worth of little things ; we could then crook 
it, and thus show how easily a useful article 
can be spoiled, the bad effects of a crooked 
or sour disposition, etc. Another valuable 
method of teaching is by texts printed in 
large characters on cards. In Chicago, in 
one of the churches, all the panels are filled 
with texts, the letters being gorgeously 
illuminated. It is more beautiful than any 
fresco work. ‘There are also beautiful paint- 
ings, as of Christ receiving little children. 
‘*Now,’’ said Mr. Pardee, ‘‘ for a model 
lesson, that a young lady in London, Miss 
Lavoilet, who was only twenty-two years 
of age, gave before five hundred professional 
teachers connected with the London S. S. 
Union, people of the highest respectability 
and intelligence. The class that was given 
her was picked up from the streets; they had 
never before been taught in a school, and 
had never seen her till now. She first walked 
round among the children, and then asked 
them the simple question, as if in conversa- 
tion with them, ‘‘ What kind of weather, 
children, have you had in London lately ?’’ 
the immediate answer was, ‘‘rainy.’’ In 
questioning children, we should never ask 
questions that we know they cannot answer ; 
this would give them no satisfaction, but 
rather discourage them. Some were speak- 
ing about the use of question-books; if used 
properly, they may be an advantage; but 
teachers may easily frame their own questions. 
As soon as Miss L. received the chfldren’s 
reply to her first question—‘‘rainy,’’ ‘I 
thought so,’’ said she; ‘‘and what is rain 
good for?’’ ‘* To wash the streets,’’ sings 
out one little fellow, at which the rest laugh, 
but she protected her little scholar, and said 
he was right,—that the streets would be 
covered with filth, and thousands of children 
would have gone to their graves in conse- 
quence, but for the washing of the rain. 
One reason why so many children are so 
slow to answer, is the fear of being incor- 
rect, and of being laughed at; the teacher 
should always thus protect them. ‘ But 
what else is rain good for?’’ she asks. ‘*Good 
to make the flowers grow,’’ says another; 
‘*good to make the trees grow,”’ said a third. 
All were astonished to see how much such 
children knew about the rain. ‘‘ How very 
useful the rain is! What could the streets, 
and the gardens, and the flowers do without 





it?’’ and thus a valuable lesson was incul- 
cated. They were then asked if sunshine 
was not also good for the trees and flowers ; 
and were made to feel that the world would 
be miserable without it. Their minds were 
now prepared for the lesson of the day, 
which was the maxim of the Tyrolese mother, 
—‘‘God has a plan for every man, and he 
gives every man something to do,’’ which 
they recited after her. ‘‘ And what is your 
name,’’ she asks one of the little girls. 
*‘Maggie Ryan.’”’ ‘‘And where do your 
father and mother live?’’ Maggie gives 
the residence as well as she can. ‘Then, 
Maggie, God has a plan for every man; 
what has he got for your father to do?’’ 
‘‘Nothing,’’ is the reply; What! has he 
got no business?’’ ‘*‘@nly a workman.” 
‘What kind of work does he do?”’ ‘‘ He isa 
plumber.’’ 

She then went on to describe the work of a 
plumber, and show what an advantage it is to 
have the water conveyed through the leaden 
pipes up through the many stories of the 
houses, and then asks—‘‘It is so all over 
London ?’’ ‘*Yes.’’ ‘*Do the plumbers do 
all this work? How much hard labor of 
carrying water it must save,’’ and raising 
her hands as if in astonishment, exclaims, 
‘*What a useful man your father must be!’’ 
Maggie’s little bosom now swells with pride 
for the first time with the thought that her 
father was somebody, and that God had 
something for him to do. The other child- 
ren are treated in a similar manner. The 
father of one is a tailor, of the next a baker, 
of the next a carman ; and thus she goes on 
showing that God has a very important work 
for them all, and we could not do without 
them. They had never heard so much of 
God before as in this lesson. She now brings 
the subject still nearer home to them by sim- 
plifying and repeating. ‘‘ Simplify and re- 
peat’’ is the greatest maxim of one of the 
greatest teachers-in the world. ‘* Now, 
Maggie Ryan, what has God for you to 
do?’ ‘Nothing.’’ ‘What! when your 
mother rolls up her sleeves and goes to wash- 
ing, what do you do?’’ ‘Nothing, but 
mind the baby.’’ ‘‘ But is not that a great 
help to your mother ?——- How could she do 
without you !’”’ 

After repeating the lesson, she concludes 
by telling them the story of the Tyrolese 
mother, and her poor crippled son Hans, 
who was ever complaining that he was of no 
use in the world, and was wishing that he 
might be taken away. The mother’s reply 
was, ‘* God has a plan for every man, and he 
gives every man something to do.’’ But 
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poor Hans could not see that there was any- 
thing for him to do. One day he had gone 
out a short distance, and sitting down to rest, 
he fell asleep and did not wake till after 
dark. The peaceful inhabitants of the valley 
were daily expecting an invasion from 
the French, and had built piles of com- 
bustible material on various mountains, 
stationing a watchman at each pile to give 
the alarm to the inhabitants by setting it on 
fire, and thus allow them time to escape. 
Hans discovered a French soldier on an 
opposite chiff, and then another, and another. 
The watchman had left the pile that was 
nearest to where Hans lay; could he climb 
to it and give the alarm? He made the effort, 
and succeeded. The flame rose; the other 
beacons were instantly lighted, and the intelli- 
gence was conveyed through the whole valley, 
by which the inhabitants were saved. Poor 
Hans was discovered by a French soldier as 
he was trying to make good his escape, and 
was shot in the back; but he lived long 
enough to know that God had made him the 
saviour of his country, and that through his 
patriotic effort a pension was settled on his 
mother for life. 
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THE HOME AND THE SCHOOL. 





BY J. L. PICKARD, LL.D. 


OME life is at its best estate when but 

a single family occupies a dwelling. 
‘* Herding of families’’ is perhaps the most 
significant of the fact in some of our largest 
cities. It is by no means conducive to 
health or happiness. 

In the United States the number of fam- 
ilies is more than rt per cent. in excess of 
the number of the dwellings—showing that 
one-ninth of our entire population has not a 
separate home. An agricultural State like 
Iowa has but 3 per cent. excess of families. 
A manufacturing State like Rhode Island has 
an excess of 45 per cent. In Iowa 29 out 
of every 30 live by themselves, while in 
Rhode Island g out of 19 are compelled to 
share a home with another family, Narrow- 
ing our view to a few of our larger commer- 
cial centres, we shall find an overcrowding 
of dwellings. The city of New York has 
but 73,684 dwellings for 243,157 families. 
More than two-thirds of the entire popula- 
tion of the city of New York is crowded 
into tenements. Happily the city of Chi- 
cago is a marked exception to other large 
cities. But if the tendency of manufac- 
tures and commerce is to a massing of 





families under a single roof, and if our 
country is to develop these industries, we 
have before us a momentous question: 
‘*How can health and happiness be pre- 
served ?’’ ‘Three children is the average to 
a family, ‘Two parents find it hard enough 
to manage these three children. Methods 
of control are peculiar to each family. 
Bring under the same roof as in New York 
seventeen persons where but five ‘belong, 
and peculiarties of control will be sadly ap- 
parent. The case is even worse than this in 
portions of New York city, for 17 to 5 is 
the general proportion. Excluding the 
large number of families who are occupying 
each its own home, we shall find a great in- 
crease of difficulty, and this especially 
among the poorer families, where time is 
not abundant for correcting the influences 
of other people’s children, perhaps not suf- 
ficient for the correction of their own. 

The school and the church are needed to 
help the home, or rather to help those who 
are, under the greatest difficulty, trying to 
keep their children under home influences. 
The church, with its mission schools and its 
industrial schools, can do but a small part 
of the work that is needed. If the school 
must be crippled by denial of the right to 
give moral instruction, then the school will 
effect but little toward meeting the greatest 
want of our time. Mere intellectual train- 
ing is not a sure preventive of vice. It will 
serve a helpful purpose in encouraging self- 
respect, but it may prove a source of danger 
in the increased power it gives for evil doing. 
Religious and moral training must be al- 
lowed the public-school teacher; not instruc- 
tion in dogna, but in the principles which 
lie at the foundation of all true living— 
truthfulness, chastity, sobriety, honesty and 
piety—reverence for the Creator and respect 
for the created. 

A teacher who cannot give such instruc- 
tion without imparting to the same the 
savor of sectarianism should be denied a 
certificate. It is one thing to demand of 
every teacher positive instruction in some 
scheme of morals, and quite another to de- 
mand the development of true manhood, 
leaving to the teacher’s discretion the means 
most favorable and most potent in his hands. 
Perfect manhood is the end of all instruc- 
tion. The means may fail of reaching the 
end, but no unnecessary restrictions should 
be placed upon their course toward the end, 
nor should the one directing their course be 
hedged in within very narrow limits. 
Neither frescription nor /roscription is 
needed in this matter of moral instruction, 
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but a noble life left free to its fullest exer- 
cise in the use of the means which wise dis- 
cretion approves. Such a life was that of 
Thomas Arnold. Such a life zs that of 
many a teacher less known to fame, but 
which is surely reproducing itself in the 
characters molded by the life which is 
blameless, and by the precepts which are 
uttered without rebuke or criticism from 
any quarter. Present Age. 
Sedietsistadnleiaindingseite 


MORALITY IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 





Mr. Epiror: In the December number of 
your School Journa/ an article appeared, under 
the above title, as a reply to Oliver Johnson. I 
was pleased with the sentiment of Mr. George 
F. Mull, the author, and am very glad that we 
have many such men to defend the cause of re- 
ligion and morality. Let us take a Bible view 
of this matter. 

One of the pencieies of education enjoined in 
the Bible is that children, as God's creatures, 
must be trained for His glory. God gives them 
existence, and His word directs that they shall 
be brought up “in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord.”’ The entrance ofa soul into the world, 
involves the most solemn destinies of this life, 
and of that which is tocome. The whole nature, 
moral, intellectual and physical, is to be care- 
fully cultivated and watched over to secure a 
symmetrical development. A system of educa- 
tion leaving out of view the godly training of 
children, forsakes the Bible basis, that, ‘“ The 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” 

Another principle of education found in the 
Bible is, that religious instruction should begin 
early. The intellectual nature must not antici- 
pate the moral; but religious truth must shine 
forth and mingle its rays with the early dawn 
of the mind. The fulfilment of the promise, 
“Train up a child in the way he should go, and 
when he is old he will not depart from 4,” de- 
pends upon an early beginning. If this work be 
postponed until the lad is through with his 
common school education, there is little promise 
of success. 

“Line upon line, and precept upon pre- 
cept,” is another Scriptural principle. Religious 
instruction must be perseveringly inculcated, 
and to discharge this duty successfully requires 
Christian assiduity and fidelity. Every wise 
opportunity must be embraced to unfold to child- 
ren the teuths of the Gospel, and their personal 
duty as it is there presented. And where is 
there a better place then the school-room, for 
such opportunities to present themselves? 

The Bible is the great text-book of human in- 
struction. An intellectual and moral education 
is as incomplete without the Word of God, as an 
education in the languages is incomplete with- 
out Grammar, or in mathematics without Arith- 
metic. The great principles of human duty, the 
laws of endless life, are stated more forcibly and 
in more attractive form in the Sacred Scriptures 
than elsewhere. They have been given to ele- 
vate mankind; to teach the duties of life as re- 





gards industry, justice, benevolence, obedience 
to parents, truth, chasity and temperance—and 
those other high duties of “repentance unto 
life,” and “faith in the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
The understanding, the imagination, the memory 
and the moral powers, are all addressed in these 
divine books, so that they cannot fail to interest 
every sound mind with which they come into 
contact. 

Where the Bible has been received, there a 
light has been kindled, burning and shining in 
the midst of darkness; and the wisdom of the 
people has been found in possessing the ‘‘ ora- 
cles of God.’’ Where the Scriptures have not 
been given to a people, or are not accepted by 
them, they eventually fall into ignorance, vice, 
and superstition. A people that does not esteem 
the law of God as the paramount law, has little 
permanent peace, quietness, or prosperity. 

Would that all teachers might take serious 
thought of the responsible position occupied by 
them while in the schoolroom! If there is any 
period in life when man receives deep impres- 
sions, it is in childhood. If there are hours in 
childhood when permanent impressions are 
made, those spent in the schoolroom are such, 
and there is no place where it is more important 
to inculcate the whole truth, and only truth, 
than in the work of our daily instruction at 
school. Should not the editors of our common 
school text-books, also, look well to this matter, 
and see that they publish nothing which will 
tend to poison the minds of children, or lead 
them astray from eternal verities to belief in 
vain and often foolish fables? M. 


apes 





THE Spelling Reformers have got to pro- 
vide just heow this nation is to pronounce 
keow, whether the Yankee’s bowit is to run 
down the Philadelphia bote, and whether it 
is a bawskit or a basskut that we take to 
markut or to markit. The New England 
Mariars and Lydiars will insist on readine 
and cookine beine done accordine to their 
ideas as teachahs—and the Philadelphia Seu- 
suns and Catharuns will still struggull to 
make their scholurs calladawg adoch. The 
survival of the fittest in pronunciation is 
not yet—nor will it be until all the children 
are taught to read phonetically by deaf 
mutes. When we get to that happy climax 
it will have been settled that somebody— 
some March or Whitney of the future—will 
pick up all the dropped g’s of the New Eng- 
lander, and drag up the Philadelphia l’s and 
r’s from the entrenchment down the ‘throat 
to the tip of the tongue, where the English 
put them. But befo’ this the do’ must be 
shut in the Soweth on the rich oiliness of 
the African-Saxon talked there. It is use- 
less to refoam the spelling of the nation un- 
til it agrees to pronounce the hull of its 
wuhds alike, as children of one haiowsehold 
shood. Public Ledger. 
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STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 





THE Executive Committee of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Teachers’ Association are pleased 
to announce that arrangements for the next 
meeting, in this city, July 8th, 9th and roth, are 
nearly completed, and we hope to be prepared 
to publish the full programme in the June 
number of Zhe School Journal. 

Much valuable time was lost in the early part 
of the season in trying to effect the tri-State 
meeting at Chautauqua ; but the good people of 
Meadville are in earnest, and will be ready for 
their distinguished guests by the day appointed 
for their assembling ; and promise a hospitable 
reception when that time arrives. 

His Honor, the Mayor of the city, has issued 
a call for a meeting of citizens at the City Hall, 
on Monday evening, 28th inst., to arrange for 
the reception and entertainment of the large 
body of educators soon to gather here from all 
parts of the State. The School Board, City 
Council, College Professors, Superintendent and 
Teachers of the public schools, business men, 
and in short the entire people, are alive to the 
fact that the educational forces of the State are 
about to honor the city wlth a three days’ 
sojourn in our midst, and it is proposed to give 
them a hearty welcome. 

Excursions by railroad and steamboat are 
under consideration, visits to points of interest 
in and about the city are proposed, and it is ex- 
pected to make this occasion one that shall be 
enjoyed mutually by our citizens and their 
guests. Our hotels have shown unprecedented 
liberality in reducing their rates of boarding for 
such gatherings to $1.50 and $1.00 per day; 
the County Commissioners have kindly donated 
the use of the Court House as a place of meet- 
ing ; and in return it is hoped that every County, 
City, College and Normal School in the State 
will be well represented at this our annual 
gathering. Respectfully, 

C. F. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Meadville, April 22. Ch'n. Ex. Com. 





THE meeting of the State Association at 
Meadville promises to be one of much inter- 
est. Supt. Chamberlain is pushing forward 
all necessary arrangments with energy, and 
the people of Meadville second his efforts 
promptly and with hearty liberality. The 
attendance, from the western half of the 
State especially, will be large, and the 
eastern counties also will be well represen- 
ted. The time of the meeting was fixed for 





July 8th, 9th and roth, in order that mem- 
bers desiring to do so might go on to 
Madison, Wisconsin to attend the meeting 
of the National Educational Association, 
which will be in session the following week, 
convening July 15th. The programme of 
the Meadville meeting will soon be ready, 
when it can be had by addressing Supt. C. 
F. Chamberlain, Meadville, Pa. 





THE report of Supt. MacAlister to the 
Board of Controllers of Philadelphia on the 
Examination of Primary Schools, to which 
extended reference was made in our last 
issue, was but a statement in part of the re- 
sults obtained. The supplementary report, 
which was presented at a late meeting of the 
Board, contains a full discussion of the sub- 
ject. It is evident that the evils which exist 
in these schools are mainly due to the want 
of some general form of supervision in 
past years. Supt. MacAlister is driving a 
sub-soil ploughshare through some things 
in the Philadelphia system. In his work of 
reform, he has the sympathy and support of 
all the better element of Philadelphia within 
and without the schools themselves, and of 
the school management both general and 
local. 





A TEACHER of our acquaintance, so as to 
encourage among the pupils the thought of 
planting trees from having done it for them- 
selves, recently gave each of his hundred 
boys a peach-tree of choice variety, with in- 
structions how to plant the same. ‘The lads 
were much interested, and the planting of 
these trees, it is hoped, may arouse some 
practical thought in this direction which 
will lead to the planting of many more dur- 
ing their lives and the lives of others. A 
stone dropped into the quiet water may send 
its circle of wavelets afar. 





WE are pleased to know that Miss Lelia 
E. Patridge, who has been teaching for Col. 
Parker in the Cook County Normal School 
during the past year, will return to the In- 
stitute field in Pennsylvania the coming sea- 
son. Her late book, ‘‘ Talks on Teaching,”’ 
published a year ago, is having a large sale, 
and doing very good work for teachers. It 
will be followed soon by another entitled 
‘*The Quincy Methods,’’ which is now pass- 
ing through the press. Her post-office ad- 
dress is Normal Park, Cook county, Illinois, 
care Col. F. W. Parker. There are not 
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many more bright, more ready, or more 
useful people in this promising field than 
Miss Patridge. She brings a quick brain, 
large experience, wide observation, and 
hearty sympathy, to her platform work. 





WE have received a copy of the Journal 
of Proceedings and Addresses of the Na- 
tional Educational Association for 1883, 
which was held at Saratoga. It is a full 
report of what was done, and of the able 
papers read and addresses made. It is pub- 


‘lished by the Association at one dollar per 


copy, and may be had by enclosing price to 
N. E. Publishing Co., 16 Hawley St, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 





THe Comnittee on Departments of the 
Teachers’ Institute of Philadelphia, have 
arranged two courses of lectures for the 
members, upon Botany and Geology. The 
former are delivered by Prof. J. T. Roth- 
rock, of the University of Pennsylvania, on 
Friday afternoons, at 5 o’clock, at the Cen- 
tral High School, Broad and Green streets. 
The lectures will be given during May, 
and will be resumed on the first Friday in 
September. The lectures on Geology are 
delivered at the Academy of Natural Sciences, 
Nineteenth and Race streets, by the Curator, 
Prof. Angelo Heilprin, on Wednesdays dur- 
ing May, at 5 p. m., to be resumed on the 
second Wednesday in September. 





Every pupil received into the lyceums 
and colleges in France must give evidence 
that he had been vaccinated. Since the en- 
forcement of the new law, not a single case 
of variola or varioloid has appeared at the 
Lycée Louis le Grand, where the utility of 
the restriction was fully tested. 





‘** ABOVE all things, as a child he should 
have tumbled about in a library. All men 
are afraid of books who have not handled 
them from infancy.’’ So says Ruskin, and 
expresses a truth too much overlooked. It 
is almost impossible to educate a man except 
in certain practical directions, who has not 
caught the spirit of literature in his early 
life. To be turned loose in a good library, 
even if it be a very small one, is a very 
valuable part of good education. The child 
thus gets into habits of picking up odds and 
ends of information, and culling from a mass 
of matter the esséntial facts. He also learns 
to read current literature and to have a mind 
awake to things of present interest in the 


world of literature, science, or history. 
The Student. 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 





HE National Educational Association, 

Thos. W. Bicknell president, will hold 
its next annual meeting July 15-18, in the 
Capitol building at Madison, Wisconsin. 
Arrangements are making to accommodate 
from 5,000 to 10,000 persons. Among the 
speakers announced are not a few of the 
most distinguished names in the field of 
special as well as general education. 

Among the topics for discussion are the 
following: National Illiteracy: Its Causes, 
Influence, and Cure ; Education in the North- 
west ; Woman’s Work in Education; Prin- 
ciples Underlying a System of Elementary 
Schools; Methods in Teaching; Education 
of Indians; Language Teaching in Common 
Schools; The Part which Language Plays 
in a Liberal Education ; Interest in Study. 
How Awakened; Methods of Election of 
State School Superintendents, and their 
Relation to the State Government; Indus- 
trial Education in our Public Schools ; 
Shop-work vs. School-work; Course of 
Study in Industrial Drawing for Common 
Schools ; How Deaf Mutes can be Educated 
in our Common Schools; Education in the 
South; Citizenship one of the objects of 
the School, and Methods and Value of 
County Supervision of Schools. . 

The educational exposition, which will be 
a leading feature of this annual session, will 
of itself be worth going a long way to see. 
Extensive preparations for it are now mak- 
ing under the direction of Prof. Jas. H. 
Smart, president of Purdue University. It 
will be organized into twelve departments : 

1. Main Exhibiton—Including work of higher 
schools, both public and private.—This part of 
the exhibit will be grouped in divisions by States. 

2. Department of Industrial Education, H. 
H. Belfield, Chicago, [llinois, Superintendent.— 
This department will include the products of all 
technical schools‘and manual-training schools. 
Space will be afforded for showing processes, 
if exhibitors desire it. 

3. Art Department, William S. Perry, Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, Superintendent. — This 
department will include special exhibits of draw- 
ings, crayon work, water colors, and all forms 
of decorative art, to be exhibited by city schools 
and private schools. 

4. Kindergarten Department, W. N. Hailman, 
La Porte, Indiana, Superintendent.—This de- 
partment will include all products of public and 
private Kindergartens. Opportunity will be 
afforded to a limited number of those who may 
desire to illustrate methods of Kindergarten 
instruction. 

5. Exhibit Selected from the National Edu- 
cational Museum.—This department will in- 
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clude a most interesting exhibit of school pro- 
ducts and appliances gathered from foreign 
countries, and now forming a part of the 
National Educational Museum at Washington, 
D. C. 

6. Exhibit of Pedagogic Literature, William 
E, Sheldon, Boston, Massachusetts, Superinten- 
dent.— This exhibit will include bound pedagogic 
literature, and will exclude all current periodi- 
cals. 

7. Ward’s Museum of Mineralogy, Geology, 
and Zéology. 

8. Exhibit of School Architecture, Including 
Ventilating and Heating Apparatus.—This de- 
partment will include all exhibits made by 
architects, builders of school-houses, and inven- 
tors and makers of apparatus for heating and 
ventilating. 

g. Exhibit of School Journals and other Cur- 
rent Educational Publications. 

10. Department of Apparatus and Supplies.— 
This department will include chemical and 
a Some apparatus, globes, charts, appliances 
or use in laboratories, etc., both for elementary 
and higher schools. 

11. Department of School Books, William A. 
ren Providence, Rhode Island, Superinten- 

ent. 

12. Department of School Furniture. 


Excursion parties will he made up in the 
East for the through trip to Madison and 
return, at modest rates. The special agent 
of the Chicago and Northwestern Railway, 
Mr. H. A. Gross, of Lancaster Pa., informs 
us that he is now arranging for such party, 
and may be addressed as above for special 
rates. From Madison excursions are also 
projected to the Yellowstone Park, to Colo- 
rado, California and Oregon, for such as 
may desire to spend a part of their vacation 
among the Rocky Mountains or on the 
Pacific Coast. 


> 
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GOVERNOR PATTISON. 








ITH great pleasure we mark the deep 

interest which Governor Pattison takes 
in the educational and philanthropic work 
of the State. In his tour of visitation, tak- 
ing in the prisons, insane hospitals, and 
Soldiers’ Orphan schools, he shows a clear 
recognition that these interests form a large 
element in governmental work, and require 
upon the part of an earnest Executive that 
familiar personal knowledge of their work 
which will open the way for an intelligent 
and watchful supervision. 

We are glad to learn that it is his purpose 
also to visit our State Normal Schools. We 
shall most cordially welcome him to these 
schools, that he may recognize both their 
worth and their needs, and offer his valuable 





aid in shaping such legislation as shall still 
further promote their usefulness. 

Indeed, the educational activity of our 
various schools is one of the very best in- 
dices of our progress in civilization; and, if 
any permanent reforms of our present social 
life are to be reached, they must begin here 
at the fountain, among our boys and girls, 
and not with adults, whose character is to a 
great extent already irrevocably fixed. The 
negative work of jails and prisons, however 
important it may be, is feeble indeed when 
compared with the positive work of a solid 
Christian culture of our young. Here seed 
can be sown on the softened soil of spring- 
tide, and not the sickle thrust in to cut 
down the rank weeds of a blighted autumn 
harvest. 

Let the Governor, therefore, and all 


§ thoughtful statesmen, watch with most ear- 


nest care the work of training those who 
are so soon to take into their own hands the 
whole work of our social life, assured that, if 
the fountain be impure, it will be quite vain 
to attempt to cleanse the stream issuing 
thence. 


ee 


THE ‘“‘NEW”’ EDUCATION. 





EACHERS will find a suggestive little 
book in a ‘* Manual of the Graded 
Course* of Instruction in the Primary 
Schools,’’ prepared by Superintendent Mac- 
Allister, of Philadelphia, and _ recently 
adopted by the Board of Education of that 
city. As might have been expected, the 
new course differs in many material features 
from the old course. The Superintendent 
tells us in his preface that his purpose has 
been to simplify the work of the pupils, and 
to introduce methods of teaching ‘‘ more 
rational [than those heretofore employed], 
because more in accordance with the natu- 
ral laws which regulate the growth and de- 
velopment of the child’s being.’’ Very 
properly and very judiciously, too, he states 
at the outset that ‘‘ there is nothing new in 
the general principles upon which the scheme 
of instruction is based ;’’ and that ‘ free use 
has been made of the work and experience 
of others in the same field of labor.’’ 
One of the most serious obstacles to 
a favorable reception of what is coming to 
be known as ‘‘ the new education’’ is the 
prevalent notion, which the advocates of the 
system are not always careful to discounte- 
nance, that it is really mez—that it is in a 
great measure experimental. One cannot 
easily bring himself to believe that teachers 
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have, from the days of Aristotle down to the 
present time, all been going wrong, and that 
it has been reserved for the philosophers of 
the second half of the Nineteenth Century 
to discover the true principles of the art of 
educating children, to place the art upon the 
foundation of natural laws. ‘There isa pre- 
sumption against any system which puts 
forth pretensions so extravagant. The truth 
is, the ‘‘ principles ’’ in question have been 
recognized and acted upon, but it is also true 
that they have not been acted upon gener- 
ally. School-teaching has long been recog- 


_ nized asa profession. Young menand young 


women have entered upon it, not from any 
special fondness for children or love of impart- 
ing knowledge, but simply for the purpose of 
gaining a livelihood, often only temporarily 
while they prepared themselves for some 
more lucrative employment. Those who 
have grown old in the profession have too of- 
ter been such as had not the energy or the 
ability to buffet with the world in any more 
stirring occupation. As a result, the great 
mass of teachers have never given any special 
thought to their work ; they have scarcely 
known that there were principles underly- 
ing it ; they have performed a perfunctory 
labor with hardly a thought above those of 
fulfilling a contract and getting their pay. 
For such teachers those methods are the best 
which are the easiest ; and the easiest method 
of ‘‘ keeping school’’ is, first, to preserve 
order, with the rattan if necessary ; secondly 
to assign lessons in the text-book, and lastly, 
to ‘‘hear’’ the lessons and thus see that they 
have been learned. ‘ 

But there are, and there always have been, 
teachers of a very different stamp from these 
—teachers who have given thought to their 
work, whose hearts have been in it, who have 
studied children, and have adapted their 
teaching to the needs and capacities which 
they have discovered in them, who have not 
confined themselves to text-books, but have 
always been ready to teach their pupils 
whatever it would interest them to know. 
Such teachers have had methods of their own 
founded upon their own reflection and ex- 
perience. They have had their peculiar 
methods of teaching arithmetic, geography, 
or history. They have been more or less 
successful, and have gained a reputation in 
their own neighborhood ; but they have not 
had the ambition or the aggressive spirit to 
rise up and proclaim ageneral reform of edu- 
cational methods. 

This work has been left for our own time. 
The subject of public education, both in its 
relation to the state and to the individual, 
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has been of late years coming into greater 
and greater prominence, and the cause has 
enlisted in its service many earnest men who 
stand intellectually on a higher plane than 
was occupied by the average school teacher 
of the past, and who have given their best 
thought to the subject in which they have 
become interested. Their method has been 
not to experiment, but to investigate ; to 
study the working of the most successful 
schools wherever found, to observe the 
methods of the most earnest and intelligent 
teachers, to note, for adoption, what experi- 
ence had proved to be good, and to con- 
demn what common sense declared to be bad. 
There are, of course, theorists and vision- 
aries among educational reformers, as there 
are among all reformers—men who will be 
satisfied with nothing short of revolution ; 
sbut the solid and accepted results of the 
movement are not few. Certain principles 
and maxims have been brought to the front 
which commend themselves to every reflect- 
ing teacher not merely because they seem 
plausible, but because they have stood the 
test of trial. 


i 
— 





ONLY ONE VOTE. 


N 1841, under the pressure of hard times, 
| and the general pecuniary distress, the 
annual appropriation to the Common 
Schools was carried in the Senate, by a 
majority of only one vote / 

The general school law of May 8, 1854, 
with its enlarged resources and power— 
without which the work that has been done 
since that period could not have been done 
—was carried in the Senate by a majority of 
only one vote/ Yet what far-reaching and 
momentous consequences hung upon that 
single vote. 

In 1857, the increased appropriation of 
$50,000, that was absolutely necessary to 
sustain the County Superintendency, and 
encourage the people in the less affluent 
counties under the excessive pressure of 
local taxation for school purposes—amount- 
ing in some cases to twenty-six mills upon 
the dollar, for three successive years—was 
carried in the Senate, after one of the hot- 
test debates ever known in that chamber, 
by a majority of only one vote / 

In 1860, in Forest county, in a con- 
vention of nine directors, the successful 
candidate for County Superintendent was 
elected by a majority of one vote/ It 
is possible for the same results to happen in 
larger counties and much fuller conventions. 
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Absent directors have much to answer for, 
when things go wrong because of their ab- 
sence. A full attendanceat the triennial con- 
ventions is always the best policy. 


-— 
<i 


NEW BIOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 





JE may fairly say that the science of 
W biology has arisen during the past 
twenty years. It is with wonderful rapid- 
ity attracting to it hosts of the most active 
young minds of the country. It has how- 
ever been a reproach to this state, that no- 
where within our limits did we offer such 
facilities for instruction and for study in this 
important science as were extended by Massa- 
chusetts and Maryland and New York, and 
even by many of the Western States. 

To meet this want the University of 
Pennsylvania will open in September a 
school of Biology, with Prof. Joseph Leidy 
as its director. He, of course, will have a 
suitable number of assistants. Among those 
will be Professors Rothrock, Jayne and Sharp, 
all of whom have had the benefit of thor- 
ough preparation in the laboratories of this 
country and Europe. The selection of such 
a man as Prof. Leidy as its head, has been 
most fortunate for this new school. 

Students can enter for a long or a short 
course; for general, or for special work ; 
and both males and females are welcomed 
upon the same terms and will receive like 
privileges. 

In the Public Ledger of the 16th ult., 
Prof. J. T. Rothrock—a Philadelphia scien- 
tist of distinction, in various fields of investi- 
gation, whose best known work, however, 
has been done in the direction of botanical 
research—speaks as follows of the 

UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF BIOLOGY. 

Mr. Editor —Now, that this new school has 
been born, it may be well to outline its future. 
First of all, however, it is proper to emphasize 
the fact that z¢ zs born, well-formed and full of 
promise. With Professor Joseph Leidy to direct 
its teaching, it cannot fail to exert a powerful in- 
fluence on both the science and the reputation 
of the city, and hence it has a fair claim upon 
the city for encouragement and support. Noth- 
ing so clearly shows the place now held by bi- 
ology in advanced science, as the statement 
that ten years ago even the University hardly 
knew in what corner this science was to be 
stored away, while now the trouble appears to 
be to limit its importance in any branch of nat- 
ural science. . 

As a means, as a simple instrument of mental 
training, its position is assured. It is worse than 
useless to attempt disparagement of the present 
by clinging blindly to the older educational 





methods. Schools of science have come, and 
will have their day. A very large class of 
promising young men has determined to seek 
education in the line of biological training. The 
only question remaining for us to answer is, will 
we give it to them at home, or shall they be 
driven abroad to seek what they desire, and to 
proclaim our educational deficiencies to other 
nations? What such studies can accomplish in 
mental training simple and pure, what they can 
produce in the way of results, may be best 
learned by glancing at the unprecedented gain 
the world has made during the last twenty 
years in new facts, and in unquestionable con- 
clusions. It is safe to say that no such scien- 
tific harvest was ever reaped before in an equal 
time. 

Probably no nation ever needed more than 
we do now a stimulus to research for its own 
sake, even if from such investigation no directly 
practical result follows. It is a fact which his- 
tory amply confirms, that the period in which 
a nation has been most deeply wedded to the 
purely practical has seldom been the one that 
later ages came to regard as the most glorious. 
To supply the stimulus, to offer the encourage- 
ment in pure investigation, is one of the recog- 
nized functions of this new school. 

Harvard University has for years maintained 
in the interest of biology a magnificent museum 
of zoology; a botanical garden, with an enor- 
mous herbarium, library and working facilities 
for all who will come. Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity in Baltimore has made her biological work 
the foundation upon which her richest reputa- 
tion has been founded. Cornell University, the 
University of Michigan, Wabash College, and 
even many agricultural and industrial colleges 
of the Western States, have biological labora- 
tories. Hence, then, comparing ourselves with 
other centres of learning, it is clear that the rep- 
utation of Philadelphia is at stake. 

There is, however, another outcome to be ex- 
pected from this new school—ovne of the most 
practical character. The investigations of Pas- 
teur, commencing back more than twenty years, 
originated in a simple biological problem. They 
have culminated in throwing a flood of light on 
the causation and prevention of disease, and 
hence have contributed largely to cure. It is 
affirmed that his discoveries have already been 
worth millions of dollars to-France. The low 
forms of life, wherewith the physician is so greatly 
interested, are the ones most frequently and 
most thoroughly studied in biological labora- 
tories. Then, too, nearly all the exact informa- 
tion which we possess concerning the parasitic 
plants infesting our cereal grains, our potatoes, 
our vines and our forests, has been the outgrowth 
of work done in the biological laboratories ot 
foreign lands. Is it strange that so great a city 
as Philadelphia should feel called upon to pro- 
vide means for studying these things at home? 

Practical men have witnessed year after year 
the disappearance of the fish and the oysters 
from our waters, in which they once abounded, 
But art, aided by science, has re-stocked the 
streams with fish, and science has at last solved 
the problem how to fertilize and hatch the oys- 
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ter artificially. The importance of this discov- 
ery may be estimated when we remember that 
for a year of average productiveness the value, 
at first hand of the oyster catch in Delaware 
Bay far exceeds two millions of dollars. To 
this, I may fitly add, Philadelphia, through one 
of her young biologists, trained in the Academy 
of Natural Sciences, largely contributed. 

As an educational movement, this biological 
school has a great importance. It is a distinct 
avowal that the University Trustees recognize 
and sympathize with the efforts so many of our 
best women are making in behalf of higher edu- 
cation for females. Hence it is most unequivo- 
cally understood that this school opens its doors 
to females on the same conditions as to males. 


a 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCY. 





HE official paternity of this important 

office was correctly given in the last 
number of Zhe School Journal, so far as 
Pennsylvania is concerned; and the able 
and eminent gentlemen who were mentioned 
in that connection, are entitled to high 
honor and lasting gratitude for their earnest 
and sagacious recommendations on this 
subject. But its origin lies farther back 
than our own school history, and the credit 
belongs to our neighboring State of New 
York. Briefly stated, it is substantially as 
follows : 

In 1827, Azariah C. Flagg, in his annual 
report as Superintendent of Schools, sug- 
gested the ‘‘appointment of competent 
persons to visit the schools of a county, to 
investigate modes of instruction, qualifica- 
tions of teachers,’’ etc. This report was the 
embodiment of suggestions previously made 
by Gov. DeWitt “‘linton in his annual mes- 
sages. 

In February, 1839, John C. Spencer, 
(afterwards Secretary of the Navy,) was ap- 
pointed Secretary of State and Superinten- 
dent of Schools. _In his first annual report 
he recommended the appointment of deputy 
superintendents of schools for each county. 
He also procured the passage of a law 
authorizing the State Superintendent (him- 
self) to appoint a county board of visitors, 
to visit, gratuitously, the common schools, 
and report the results of their examination 
to him. Amongst the visitors appointed 
under this law, were such men as Rev. 
Alonzo Potter, D. D. (afterwards Bishop 
of Pennsylvania) Rev. Orville Dewey, D. D. 
James Wadsworth, James M. Beekman, etc. 
These county visitors recommended, with 
great unanimity, a plan of systematic county 
supervision. 

In 1841, John C. Spencer prepared a bill, 
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which was passed, creating the office of 
county superintendent of schools, which 
rendered effective service until 1847, when 
in an evil hour and under misguided in- 
fluences the office was abolished. In his 
annual report for 1854, our own State Super- 
intendent, Hon. Charles A. Black, refers to 
this subject in the following terms. ‘*The 
office of county superintendent, although 
novel here, had been tried elsewhere with 
the most striking and beneficial results. In 
New York especially, an institution quite 
similar in design and the nature of its duties, 
and differing only, perhaps, in the mode of 
appointment, had done more to advance the 
cause of education by common schools, dur- 
ing the period it was permitted to exist, 
than all other causes combined. ‘And when 
borne down by public clamor, resulting 
from an unclean alliance with politics, and 
other interests, the office was abolished, in 
opposition to the opinions and wishes of the 
successive Heads of Department, the several 
committees of the Legislature, charged with 
the supervision of the interests of public in- 
struction, and of the great body of the most 
enlightened friends of education throughout 
the state,’ the act was regarded as most dis- 
astrous to the prosperity of the common 
school system. Up to that period its pro- 
gress had been uninterruptedly onward, and 
the ‘abolition of the office of county super- 
intendent wis the first retrograde step in its 
history.’ ”’ 

When the office was established in Penn- 
sylvania in £854, it was one of the most un- 
popular measures ever put before the public, 
and the effort to abolish it was wide-spread, 
formidable and unceasing. ‘That it was not 
abolished during the first year of its exis- 
tence, was owing to the resolute stand in 
its support taken by Gov. Pollock, and 
maintained with inflexible firmness to the 
end of his term; a term that covered the 
most disturbed and difficult transition pe- 
riod ever known in our common school 
history. It is the simplest truth of history 
to state, what is not generally known at 
this day, that no Executive of this Common- 
wealth, either before or since his time, ever 
breasted so prolonged and heavy a pressure 
of adverse public sentiment, as he withstood 
in defence of the advanced school legisla- 
tion of 1854. He held the citadel, and 
saved the day. 

In 1856, New York endeavored to make 
up for lost time by creating the office of 
School Commissioner, as a substitute for 
County Superintendent, but with smaller 
districts. H. C. H. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 





DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, May, 1884. 


ORPHAN SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS. 


To the Principals and Managers of the Soldiers’ 

Orphan Schools and Homes: 

VACATION, this year, will commence on Fri- 
day, July 11th, and continue until Saturday, 
August 30th. All the pupils must return to 
school promptly at the end of this period, as no 
excuses will be allowed for absences after that 
time. 

The examinations at the several institutions 
may continue as many days as those directly 
controlling them shall deem advisable, but the 
time of holding each examination must be made 
to include the day of visitation of the officers 
name? below. Said officers will conduct the 
examinations, calling upon such persons to 
assist them as they may deem proper, and it is 
hereby directed that the examination of the 
lower classes be'limited to some one branch of 
instruction, reserving most of the time for a 
more general examination of the higher classes, 
or classes containing pupils soon to leave the 
institutions. The reports of examinations will 
be made out in the same way as they were 
made out last year, by the officers of the several 
schools and homes, and forwarded to this De- 

artment. No regular examinations will be 

eld at the Children’s Home, York, the Indus- 
trial School, Lincoln Institution, and Church 
Home, Philadelphia, or St. Paul's Orphan Home, 
Butler. These institutions, however, will be vis- 
ited and carefully inspected, as heretofore. 

The examinations will begin promptly at nine 
o'clock, on the morning of the daysnamed. The 
State Superintendent and Inspector Sayers will 
conduct all the examinations, on the several 
dates following : Uniontown, Monday, May 12; 
Mercer, Wednesday, May 14; Dayton, Friday, 
May 16; White Hall, Monday, May 19; Mc- 
Allisterville, Tuesday, May 20; Loysville, Tues- 
day, May 20; Mount Joy, Wednesday, May 
21; Soldiers’ Orphan Institute, Thursday, May 
22; Chester Springs, Friday, May 23; Mans- 
field, Tuesday, May 27; and Hartford, Thurs- 
day, May 29. Mrs. E. E. Hutter, Lady Inspec- 
tor, will be present at the schools of her choice, 
and take part in the examinations, 

The Governor has kindly accepted an invi- 
tation, and will be present at as many of the 
examinations as his official duties will permit. 
Commander Dyer, Department of Pennsylvania 
G. A. R., and Staff, are cordially invited to at- 
tend as many of the examinations as will suit 
his convenience. The Superintendents of 
schools and principals of State Normal Schools 
will take part in the examinations held in their 
respective districts. 

n exhibition of industrial skill and military 
drill will form a feature of the examinations. 
Drawing and copy books should be ready for 


_—,. 
examinations will be, as heretofore, pub- 





lic, and the authorities of the several schools 
are requested to invite especially the presence 
of superintendents, directors and teachers of 
common schools, members of the Grand Army 
of the Republic, old soldiers and sailors, mem- 
bers of the Legislature, judges of the courts, 
clergymen, editors, and such other citizens of 
the several localities as have interested them- 
selves in the work of education as conducted in 
these schools. 

Pupils must resume their studies immediately 
after the examinations are concluded, and con- 
tinue in unbroken attendance to the time fixed 
Jor vacation. 

Arrangements should be perfected so that 
the examinations may commence promptly at 
the hour appointed. The regulations for vaca- 
tion will be the same as in past years. 

E. E. HIGBEE, Superintendent. 


-— 
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DUTY OF SCHOOL BOARDS. 








PUBLISHING THE ANNUAL STATEMENT. 





INSTEAD of the perplexing mode of publish- 
ing the accounts of school boards required by 
law some years since, the Legislature has since 
passed a law entitled ‘‘An Act to regulate the 
publication of the accounts and financial state- 
ments of school boards,”’ which must not be dis- 
regarded by Boards of Directors. It is as fol- 
lows: 

Sec. 1. That it shall be the duty of each board 
of school directors in the several school districts 
of this commonwealth annually, at the close of 
the school year, to place in the hands of proper 
auditors a full certified statement, itemized, of 
their receipts and expenditures for the past year, 
including the assets and liabilities of the district, 
of all kinds, with all books, papers and vouchers 
relating to the same, to be by said auditors ex- 
amined, and if found to be correct, approved ; 
such statement to be spread upon the minutes 
of the board of directors, and in a condensed 
but fully classified form Judb/ished by said board 
im not less than ten written or printed hand- 
bills, to be put up in the most public places in 
the district, or, if deemed preferable, in the two 
newspapers of the county in which the district 
is situated, having the largest circulation among 
the citizens interested; and for any neglect or 
failure to perform the duties enjoined by this 
act, the officers named therein shall be consid- 
ered guilty of misdemeanor punishable by a fine 
not exceeding three hundred dollars, to be paid 
into the school fund of the district in which the 
offense shall have been committed. 

SEc. 2. That the publication of the accounts 
of school boards herein provided for shall be in 
lieu of all publication of said accounts now re- 
quired by law; and all acts or parts of acts in- 
consistent herewith be and are hereby repealed. 
Provided, That the provisions of this act shall 
not extend to cities of the first class. 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





ARMSTRONG.—Supt. Stockdill: Our schools 
are about all closed. I visited all once, and 
fifty the second time, making 335 visitations 
this term. During the last three years, I have 
made 980 visits to the schools. Our schools are 
not what they ought to be, but they are gradually 
improving. We have never had, as a general 
thing, such well-qualified teachers in our county ; 
but they are not all good, and I think some of 
them have taught their last term. The outlook 
for next winter is good, as many of our teachers 
will attend school this summer. More of them 
are going to Normal schools this year than 
ever before from our county. 

BEDFORD. — Supt. Cessna: 
schools have closed for this term. Some few 
lost time on account of sickness, and are now 
making it up. Select schools will be taught, as 
usual, at Woodbury, Everett, Pleasantville, and 
Bedford. The Bedford Union Schools are 
closing with the usual examinations. More 
teachers are going away to State Normal 
schools from this county, during the present 
season, than ever before. 

BerKS.—Supt. Keck: Nearly all the town- 
ship schools are closed. They ought to con- 
tinue at least one month longer. We are very 
sorry to note the death of S. Clayton Rhoads, 
teacher of the Weavertown school. He was 
young in years, but old in his work. We held 
an interesting meeting in the Oak Grove school- 
house this month. The largest meeting we held 
this winter was at Topton. The church was 
filled the first day, crowded the next, and over- 
crowded on Saturday night. We enrolled 
eighty-four teachers. 

Bucks.—Supt. Woodruff: In eleven of our 
thirty-nine districts the school-term is only six 
months; in one of them but fiv& These 
schools have closed, and will not be opened 
again before next October. In the remaining 





twenty-eight districts the term ranges from | 


seven to ten months, averaging about nine 
months. Private summer schools will be started 
in many of the districts where the public schools 
are closed. 

BuTLerR.—Supt. Murtland: An interesting 
local institute was held at Sunbury, March 21st. 
Much credit is due Messrs. Logan and Stoops 
for the excellent programme on that occasion. 
The Sunbury Academy is one of the oldest 
educational institutions in the county, and 
under the efficient management of Prof. Logan 
is doing good work. During the sessions of 
the institute, papers were read by Prof. Robert- 
son, of North Washington Academy, and by 
Miss Annie Glenn and Miss Kate Hilliard, 
teachers in our public schools, which elicited 
lively discussions, and gave evidence of their 
efficiency as teachers. The citizens of Sunbury 
manifested their old-time hospitality by enter- 
taining all the teachers free during the sessions 
of the institute. 


CAMBRIA. — Supt. Strayer: Most of our 


schools closed during the month. Upon the 
whole we feel gratified at the success of the 
schools. The monthly reports of the teachers 


Most of the | 
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were promptly forwarded, and added much in- 
terest to the visitations of the schools, and also 
caused our teachers generally to take greater 
interest in their work. 

CAMERON.—Supt. Pearsall: An _ excellent 
globe has been added to the apparatus of the 
Sterling grammar school. The Cameron 
graded schools held an entertainment on the 
28th inst., which reflected great credit upon the 
pupils and teachers. The net proceeds, $21.74, 
will be used to buy books for the library. 

CARBON.—Supt. Balliet: The handsome new 
school building, just erected at Weatherly, was 
dedicated with appropriate literary exercises, 
February 2!Ist. It is a two-story building, con- 
taining four rooms, well arranged, well lighted 
and ventilated. It is, taken all in all, perhaps 
the finest building in the county for its cost. 
It is an ornament to the town, of which every 
citizen may well feel proud. A local institute 
was held at Weatherly, February 22d and 23d. 
It was the largest and most successful meeting 
of its kind yet held inthe county. At the even- 
ing lectures the Opera Hall was crowded. A 
local institute was also held in February, at East 
Mauch Chunk, which was well attended. The 
schools in some of our rural districts closed 
during the first week of April. The work done 
in many of these schools is not what it should 
be. For the most part the salaries are so low 
that teachers of experience and scholarship 
cannot be secured. There are several notable 
exceptions to this, in districts in which young 
men are teaching who need not pay for their 
board. In such cases good teachers are some- 
times found to teach for comparatively small 
salaries. It would be wise economy to increase 
salaries for next year in a number of our dis- 
tricts. The teaching now done for low salaries 
is very high-priced. 

CHESTER. — Supt. Harvey: Union district 
has furnished its school with slate blackboards. 
Williston has dug wells at all of its schools, and 
furnished the Green Tree school with Pelton’s 
Outline Maps and Parker’s Arithmetical Charts. 
Except five of the schools that were not open, 
I have visited all of the schools of the county 
once this year. With the exception of four of 
our teachers, who have not been able to govern 
their schools, we have had‘ no entire failures. 
A few through lack of scholarship, and more 
through inability to impart skillfully what they 
understand, have not been as successful as is 
desirable. Still, I feel that we have reason to 
be thankful that most of our teachers are doing 
excellent work, when we reflect that the average 
salary received is less than $38 a month. 

CLEARFIELD.—Supt. McQuown: The local 
institutes held during February and March, 
were very successful, especially the one held 
in Houtzdale. We publish in the county papers 
the names of all pupils who attended school 
every day of the term. Upto this date three 
hundred names have been published for the 
present year. 

CoLuMBIA.—Supt. Grimes: I held a local 
institute in Mifflin township February gth, in 
Benton February. 16th, in Jackson Februa 
22d, and in Fishing Creek February ad. 
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Much interest was manifested in the exercises 
both by the teachers and citizens. The 
Women's ep og Union of Pennsylvania, 
together with the W. T. U., of Lewisburg, pre- 
sented the Bloomsburg State Normal School 
with twenty-five volumes on the subject of 
Temperance. The books have been placed in 
a case similar to the one filled with a complete 
set of Ecyclopzedias, also a gift to the school. 
The pupils of the Catawissa high school, under 
the charge of Prof. O. H. Bokeless, have pur- 
chased a fine new book-case for their library. 
They have raised funds for shades, lambre- 

uins, and rugs. A complete set of the Zig-za 
Tautne s, a History of Columbia County, an 
other books, have lately been added to the 
library. The pupils have laid a voluntary tax 
of five cents per month oneach member. They 
have their own librarian and treasurer. 

CLARION.—Supt. Anderson: The schools 
have nearly all closed. But few failures oc- 
curred during the year. During the month I 
held five examinations for ‘‘ Elementary Gradu- 
ates.” In the evenings educational meetings 
were held, which were well attended by teach- 
ers, pupils, and citizens. We feel that the edu- 
cational interests of our county are advancing. 

DAUPHIN.—Supt. McNeal: The following 
local institutes were held during the month of 
February: Middletown, Union Deposit, and 
Fisherville. Deputy Supt. Henry Houck at- 
tended the Middletown meeting, and de- 
livered an instructive and entertaining address 
on Saturday evening. These institutes have 
all been fairly posse, by teachers and citi- 
zens, and have created considerable interest in 
the cause of popular education. 

Forest.— Supt. Hillard: Nearly all our 
schools closed with March, after a successful 
winter term. The teacher who does not sub- 
scribe to some educational journal is a rarity in 
Forest county. ‘“ Parker’s Notes” are in the 
hands of many teachers, as is also Page's 
“Theory and Practice.” 

FRANKLIN. — Supt. Disert: I have visited 
nearly all the schools once, and with few ex- 
ceptions, I found them doing good work. 
Local institutes were held during the month in 
Antrim, Green, Peters, and Washington town- 
ships, and a district institute in Chambersburg. 
This meeting was largely attended by teachers 
and others, and was decidedly the best held 
during the term. A pleasing feature of this in- 
stitute was an exercise given in gymnastics by 
_ of the Chambersburg and Waynesboro 

igh schools. Much good has resulted to the 
schools by the increased interest manifested in 
these institutes during the present term. 

JEFFERSON.—Supt. Kelly : ne the month 
of February I visited the schools by day, and 
held people’s meetings by night. Literary ex- 
ercises, educational talks, and music, constituted 
the evening exercises generally. In March I 
completed my school visitations, having made 
over 200 visits. During the winter I attended 
and participated in the work of over fifty educa- 
tional meetings and institutes. We have just 
concluded a series of pupils’ examinations, is- 
suing over fifty-four diplomas. 





LACKAWANNA.—Supt. Brooks: A very in- 
teresting and profitable local institute was held, 
February gth, in South Abington. A lecture 
was given in the evening by Hon. Lemuel 
Amerman. Another excellent institute was 
held in Scott, February 16th. 

LANCASTER.—Supt. Brecht: The schools in 
our rural districts are closing, and in many 
places, with exercises suitable to the occasion. 
These reviews presume to give parents and 
friends an epitome of the year’s work, in the 
form of class-drills, composition, music, and 
entertainment. When conducted in this man- 
ner, to disclose the inner-life of every-day 
school work, they are a feature worthy of en- 
couragement, and always once of whole- 
some sentiment. Select schools will be organ- 
ized in a large number of the districts, with an 
attendance of from 50 to 60 per cent., of the 
enrollment of the regular term. Strasburg 
township contemplates the erection of a double 
house, Salisbury one, perhaps two, while Dru- 
more has entered a standing resolution upon its 
minutes to erect two buildings annually until 
all the old houses shall have been replaced. 
Sadsbury remodeled the rooms of its older 
buildings, and introduced new furniture, which 
gives them a pleasant and cosy appearance. 
Conoy and Leacock had a permanent district 
institute. Lyceums and literary meetings were 
held in different parts of the county. In some 
districts the educational spirit assumed the 
shape of well-conducted ‘spelling bees.” 
Rock Point school in East Donegal realized 
nearly $100 in this manner, which was judi- 
ciously invested in apparatus, appliances, and 
furniture. The Little Britain board placed in 
each of their schools a text-book on the evil 
effects of alcoholic drinks, and require their 
teachers to give instruction in the same twice 
every week. 

LEHIGH.—Supt. Knauss: All our schools in 
the rural districts, with very few exceptions, 
have closed for this year’s term, The average 
attendance does not seem to be quite as good 
as last year. This is owing to various epi- 
demics which prevailed in several districts, and 
to bad roads for part of the term. Ten of our 
teachers resigned during the term, two by re- 
quest, one on account of ill health, and the 
rest to engage in other employments. To sup- 
ply the vacancies we were obliged, in a few 
cases, for want of better material, to license 
persons to teach who, under more favorable 
circumstances, would have been rejected. In 
consequence, some of these schools suffered 
materially. The schools of the county, gener- 
ally speaking, did good work. Many of them 
showed excellent results at the closing exami- 
nations. A new plan of school examinations 
was adopted by the School Board of South 
Whitehall township. Each school was ex- 
amined on a fixed day by a committee of five. 
The committees consisted of a patron of the 
school, the visiting director of the school, two 
teachers of the township, not including the 
teacher of the school examined, and the Secre- 
tary of the School Board. Mr. W. R. Hen- 
ninger, an ex-teacher, who was appointed 
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chairman of each committee, attended all the 
examinations in the district. The other mem- 
bers of the committee were different at each ex- 
amination. The questions were arranged in part 
by the County Superintendent, and graded ac- 
cording to the course of study in use in the 
county. Each pupil who was examined re- 
ceived a nea « Bcholar's Certificate,” with the 
result of the examination carefully marked 
thereon, and signed by the committee. A 
tabulated statement showing the age, attend- 
ance, and standing in the several branches of 
each pupil, the standing of each school, and a 
comparative statement of all the schools, was 
arranged by the Secretary of the Board, and a 
copy of it handed to each teacher and director, 
and to each school. This table serves a very 
good purpose for the sake of comparison. The 
plan seems to give pretty general satisfaction. 
A number of school houses will be built in our 
county during the coming summer. 

LUZERNE. — Supt. Coughlin: Educational 
meetings were held at White Haven, Muhlen- 
berg, Parsons, Conyngham, and Freeland. 
Deputy Supt. Houck was with us at White 
Haven and Parsons. He lectured in the even- 
ing to a large audience in each instance, and 
gave instruction to teachers and citizens during 
the day sessions. These meetings were par- 
ticularly successful in accomplishing the pur- 
pose of arousing public interest. The meeting 
at Conyngham was an excellent one. It com- 
menced on Thursday evening, and closed 
Saturday noon. Parents, directors, and teach- 
ers, were much interested in the whole work. 
It was managed and mainly carried on by 
themselves. A lecture on education will be de- 
livered at Yatesville, April 1st, and at Jenkins, 
April 8th. The eleventh local institute will 
meet at Pittston, April 25th and 26th. , 

MIFFLIN.—Supt. McClenahen: The schools 
of the county have all closed except Lewistown 
and Logan. Lewistown added one more month 
to the term, making it eight instead of seven. 
Some of the schools closed with an evening en- 
tertainment, for the purpose of raising eds 
for a library. I have not noted any entire 
failures during the past term. Our teachers 
generally did well—were honest and earnest, 
and are deserving of more credit than they get, 
especially in some sections. Good literature is 
becoming more and more a prominent feature 
of school-room work. 

MONTGOMERY.—Supt. Hoffecker: The fifth 
and last local institute of the season was held at 
Huntingdon Valley, March 7th and 8th. 
Though the weather was unfavorable, ten 
schools were well represented. Nearly fifty 
teachers were present, and the attendance of 
directors and teachers was very large. The 
class-drills given by the teachers were quite 
satisfactory, and the work of the eminent in- 
structors, Profs. Geo. M. Philips, Edward 
— E. V. De Graff, was highly appreciated 

y all. 

NORTHAMPTON.—Supt. Werner: We have 
at present twenty-nine school districts under 
our supervision, and expect one more next 
year. East Bangor will, without doubt, be in- 





corporated before long. I have visited all the 
schools once, and the schools of ten districts 
twice, and several schools three times. I made 
316 visits since last fall, and expect to make 45 
more before the close of this school year. 
Most of the schools are doing well. On the 
1st of March, we had a successful institute at 
Bangor; it was well attended by citizens and 
teachers. , 

NORTHUMBERLAND.—Supt. Wolverton: A 
year of promising labor is about closing. The 
work of our teachers has been faithfully per- 
formed, with but few exceptions. The Direct- 
ors’ Association of this county convened in 
the Court House in Sunbury, March 4th, 
and discussed a number of prepared sub- 
jects. The series of suggestions offered in an 
address before the the county institute by the 
chairman of the Association, Rev. W. H. Got- 
wald, of Milton, formed the basis of the discus- 
sion. This convention was quite effectual, in 
adopting a constitution and by-laws bearing 
upon the best interests of education in our 
county. A very full representation of the 
county gave evidence of a deep and general 
interest. Our people mean progress. 

SNYDER.—Supt. Moyer: All the schools ex- 
cept eight closed with the end of March. They 
made praiseworthy advancement. Nearly all 
the teachers were working on the improved 
plan. The relation between directors, superin- 
tendent, teachers, and pupils, were cordial and 
confidential. Quite a number of schools were 
examined by the Superintendent and teachers 
in the presence of large numbers of patrons. 
Public evening school exercises were held in 
nearly every district. 

SOMERSET.—Supt, Weller: With few excep- 
tions the schools have all closed during this 
month. The weather, in the main, has been 
very unfavorable, and in many places the deep 
snow prevented attendance. The teachers’ 
work generally has been wpe? he 

VENANGO.—Supt. Prather: I find a new 
school-house in the Foster sub-district, Sandy 
Creek township, which is among the best in the 
county for ungraded schools. Mr. Foster, one 
of the directors, added a belfry at his own ex- 
pense. 

WARREN.—Supt. Arird: Through the kind- 
ness of Mr. J. L. Grandin, an Industrial School 
is being established for the benefit of the boys 
of the Tidioute Union school. The peepee | 
will be soxzox1o, and will be furnished wit 
tools commonly used in wood work. No trade 
is supposed to be learned, but pupils will receive 
such instruction and drill as will impart skill 
to the eye and hand. Mr. Grandin, Mr. Hun- 
ter, and Mr. Cummings, also presented the 
school with a large lot of ground as an addition 
to the play-ground. 

YORK.—Supt. Williams: March closed my 
work in visitations. During the term I made 
398 visits. Of the 397 schools in the county I 
visited 391.. Of the remaining six I failed to 
reach one, and found the teachers absent in 
five. My average time spent in a school was 
about fifty minutes. I am glad to report pro- 
gress in our educational work. As a whole, we 
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had a corps of energetic, interested, and faith- 
ful teachers. 

ALLENTOWN. — Supt. Landis: Our Bpard 
opened two night schools for boys, and another 
for girls. The present enrollment is 162. Each 
school has an assistant. In this way better 
classification can be secured than by doubling 
the number of schools. The cost of maintain- 
ing them is also less. Our pupils as a rule are 
studious and regular in attendance. It may be 
too early to express an opinion as to the useful- 
ness of these schools, but thus far our impres- 
sion is certainly very favorable to them. 

DuNMORE.—Supt. Fowler: I have visited 
each of the schools under my charge at least 
once during the month, and = So in the high 
school building I generally pass through daily. 
Our higher department has been so large 
during this term that I have been compelled to 
devote much time to teaching. Miss S. A. 
O'Neil, who has been connected with onr 
schools for a long time, has: just resigned to 
take charge of ome pupil. She has been princi- 
pal of our high school for the last three years, 
and we all feel that her place cannot easily be 
filled. 

HAZLETON.— Supt. Harman: During the 
year we have been holding written examinations 
in all grades above “B Primary” (First 
Reader). This work has been conveniently 
filed, and will be taken into consideration at 
the final examination. The interest taken in 
the “Exposition of Work"’ at the close of the 
term last year, and the good results flowing 
therefrom, encourage us to make a still more 
complete exhibition this year. A// examination 
papers, “‘ good, bad, and indifferent,” together 
with all the copy-books and drawing-books, 
will be so arranged in the Town Hall, that 
parents and all others interested will have an 
opportunity to examine and compare the work 
of the pupils. Teachers have been working 
faithfuly, giving sfecia/ attention to reading, 
spelling, language, and writing, without neglect- 
ing any of the other branches. The prospects 
for satisfactory results in the examinations are 
good. : 
JOHNsSTOWN.—Supt. Johnston: Drawing has 
been given more attention in our schools this 
year than heretofore. On the 29th of March, 
our teachers finished a course of six lessons in 
White's System, under the instruction of Miss 
Kate J. Neumont, of Pittsburgh. The lessons 
were given once a month, and were free to the 
teachers. The plan was to divide the teach- 
ers into classes, and instruct them in the work 
of the drawing-book which they taught in their 
schools. Each of the thirty-one teachers took 
advantage of the instruction, and we can now 
see the result, though it will be still more ap- 
parent in the future. All our primary pupils, 
700 in number, are furnished with drawing 
slates. At the close of the term a public ex- 
hibit of writing and drawing from every school 
in the city will be made. Twenty specimens 
of writing, and a like number of drawings, will 
be selected from each school. The exhibit will 
be held in a central school-house for one day 
and night. The pupils of the different schools 





will be taken to inspect the work. The design 
is to increase the interest of the children by 
permitting them to cOmpare the work of the 
different schools, as well as to afford the public 
an opportunity to inspect this part of our school- 
work, 

MEADVILLE.—Supt. Roth: One of the most 
pleasant and promising parts of our school- 
work is that now being done in English Litera- 
ture, from the primary through to the high 
school. The work includes ‘‘ Memory Gems,”’ 
the memorizing of short complete poems and 
stories; children's classic series ; English classic 
series; and the celebrations of the birthdays of 
leading American authors. This work is about 
two years old in our schools, and already shows 
its influence for good, moulding character, etc. 
It has also brought more visitors to our schools 
than formerly. 

PHCENIXVILLE.—Supt. Leister: During the 
last six weeks, Prof. Wm. B. Hall, of Lancaster, 
Pa., gave instruction in vocal music to large 
classes in our borough. Considerable interest 
in the subject has been awakened. During the 
month of March, ninety-one volumes were 
added to our Public School Library. Among 
them are complete sets of the works of Haw- 
thorne, Thackeray, Scott, Irving, and Cooper. 
On the 18th inst., John B. Gough delivered a 
lecture in Masonic Hall, which was well at- 
tended and highly appreciated. 

SHAMOKIN.—Supt. Harpel: For the last three 
months, our schools have been very much 
crowded owing to the attendance of our 
“breaker boys.” One of-our greatest needs is 
several ungraded schools to accommodate these 
boys, so that they may receive a more practical 
education than they do by dropping into the 
line of graded school-work for two or three 
months of the year. Miss Carr, one of our 
most successful primary teachers, has opened a 
school for physical instruction. It is well at- 
tended, and is a move in the right direction, as we 
too often attempt to develope the mind at the ex- 

nse of the body. Physical culture is of vital 
importance, and should at least receive some of 
the attention its importance demands. We are 
about establishing a Public School Library, 
Our Board and teachers have resolved that 
the near future shall find in our midst a library 
of good and useful books, by which our boys 
ee girls may be taught to love the pure and 
good in literature, and guided in their first 
steps in the great work of self-education. 

TITUSVILLE.—Supt. Streeter: On the after- 
noon of March 28th, the schools of the city gave 
an exhibition of the best work the pupils have 
been able to put on paper during the year. 
There has been a growing interest in such work 
on the part of both pupil and parent, and the 
attendance this year was larger than ever. 

YorK.—Supt. Shelley: The teachers of our 
borough will be favored with a course of educa- 
tional lectures, by Prof. John Ogden, beginning 
April 14th, to continue each evening during the 
week. This is equivalent to a special Borough 
Institute for the week, The annual examina- 
tions are now going on, and evince special 
progress in reading. 
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1. By the blue Al - sa - tian mountains Dwelt a maiden young and fair, Like thecareless - flow - ing 
2. By the blue Al - sa- tian mountains Came a strangerin the Spring, And he lin-ger’d the 
3. By the blue Al - sa-tian mountains Many spring-times bloom’d and pass’d, And the maiden by the 
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foun-tains Weretherip - ples of her hair, Werethe rip - ples of her hair; An-gel 
foun-tains Just to hear the maid-en sing, Just to hear the maid-en sing; Just to 
foun-tains, Saw she lost herhopesat last, She lost her hopes at last. And she 
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mild her eyes so win-ning, Angel bright her hap-py smile, When be- neath the fountains spin- 
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whis-per in the moonlight, Words the sweetest she had known, Just to charm a- way the hours, 
witheredlike a flow -er Thatis wait-ingfor therain, She will never see the stranger, 
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ning, You could her song the while. 


Till her heart was all his own. 


Where the fountains fall a - gain. 
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Tho’ the blue Al-sa-tian moun-tains Seem to watch and waitalway. 
But the blue Al - sa-tian moun-tains Seem to watch and wait alway, 
But the blue Al - sa-tian moun-tains Seem to watch and wait alway. 








Such songs will pass away, 
Such dreams may pass away, 
The years have passed away, 
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Such songs will passa y Tho’ the blue Alsa-tian mountains Seem to watch and wait alway. 
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